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Mexico's Keonomy 


in 1946— 


Foreign Trade Hits New Peak 


1 CONOMIC ACTIVITY in Mexico dur- 
kL ing 1946 and the returns to those 
persons engaged in production and dis- 
tribution were generally at higher levels 
than even in the preceding favorable 
year. Agricultural production and prices 
were, for the most part, higher, with 
demand for products of the soil sustained 
both at home and abroad. Lumbering 
and chicle extraction, particularly for the 
export market, were carried on at a high 
rate. Mineral production, although 
somewhat lower than in 1945, elicited 
equal or better returns, with world de- 
mand strong and prices rising. Manu- 
facturing industries operated, for the 
most part, at full or expanding capacity. 
Although price levels continued their up- 
ward trend, one of the basic interacting 
factors, volume of money supply, reversed 
during 1946 the tendency toward expan- 
sion of recent years. The economy con- 
tinued to operate at substantially full 
employment, and foreign-trade values 
reached a new all-time high. 

Although Mexican economic activity 
thus sustained the level of relative pros- 
perity attained in recent years, there 
were certain disadvantageous factors in 
the situation. The continued upward 


movement of prices and the cost of liv- 
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ing was reflected in demands for higher 
wages and increases in costs. High im- 
port requirements for basic foodstuffs ex- 
erted pressure on foreign-exchange re- 
sources. Increased oversea competition 
caused considerable apprehension in cer- 
tain war-expanded manufacturing in- 
dustries, and world raw-material short- 
ages were reflected in operational diffi- 
culties in others. 

The inaugural address of the incoming 
President, Miguel Aleman, who took office 
on December 1, was awaited with great 
eagerness. The message indicated cer- 
tain basic phases of the new Adminis- 
tration’s economic policy: stimulation of 
agricultural production through in- 
creased irrigation, strengthening of the 
land-distribution program, colonization 
of unsettled areas, expanded credit facil- 
ities, and promotion of research activ- 
ities; continued support of industrializa- 
tion through technical training, ‘“pru- 
dent” tariff protection, and expanded 
official credit; improvement in the man- 
agement of the oil industry and the rail- 
ways; a fiscal policy aimed at fulfilling 
the State’s obligations to social needs 
within the framework of anticipated re- 
covery of the investments; and a general 





of the nation. 
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policy of combating inflation without 
resort to deflationary measures. 

The attitude of leading business firms 
toward 1947 was that even better results 
would be achieved during this year, on 
the basis of such factors as the still large 
latent demand for many lines of mer- 
chandise; probabilities of improved sup- 
ply conditions in the United States; pos- 
sibility of lower price levels; the com- 
paratively strong financial position of 
both Government and business entities; 
the improving outlook in transport serv- 
ices; and the encouraging attitude of the 
new Administration with respect to eco- 
nomic and social problems confronting 
the nation. 


Agriculture 


Conditions for agriculture were gen- 
erally more favorable in 1946 than dur- 
ing the preceding year. Production of 
most important crops increased as a re- 
sult of improved weather conditions as 
well as of expanded irrigation facilities. 
Supplies of principal food items, how- 
ever, were below the effective demand, 
with the result of a continued upward 
price trend. As in 1945, the food com- 
ponent of the cost of living index for 
Mexico City rose at a higher rate than 
other items entering into the index. 

Production of corn, the most basic of 
foods consumed in Mexico, is estimated 
to have been some 24 percent higher 
than the low output of 1945, when 1,900,- 
000 metric tons were produced as com- 
pared with about 2,350,000 tons in 1946. 
Average production for the 6-year period 
1939-44 was 2,157,100 tons. The rela- 
tively good output of 1946 was a result 
of both increased acreage and higher 
yields per hectare. The 1946 yield of 
653 kilograms per hectare compares with 
588 in 1945 and 625 as the average yield 
for the years 1939-44. One reason for 
the improved yield was an expansion 
in acreage on irrigated land. It is sig- 
nificant, however, to note that produc- 
tion of corn on both wet and irrigated 
lands in Mexico still represents less than 
15 percent of the total. The extent to 
which supplies of corn lagged behind 
effective demand during the year, reflect- 
ing the inadequate output of 1945, is 
indicated by a 12-percent increase in 
average wholesale prices in Mexico City 





from November 1945 to the correspond- 
ing month in 1946. 

Both acreage and production of wheat, 
estimated at 455,000 hectares and 
345.000 metric tons, respectively, were 
slightly below results in 1945, although 
yield was somewhat higher. Acreage in 
1947 is expected to increase to 480,000 
hectares. Import requirements for the 
consumption year from August 1946 to 
August 1947 are estimated at 430,000 
metric tons, about the same as in the 
preceding year. 

Other important food items which 
Mexico produced in quantities still in- 
sufficient to meet effective domestic de- 
mand are rice, fats and oils, and sugar. 
Rice production in 1946 was about the 
same as in 1945, leaving an import re- 
quirement of some 20,000 metric tons 
for the year beginning August 1946. 
Fats and oils were produced to about the 
same extent as in the preceding year, 
acreage expansion for vegetable oils, 
particularly sesame. seed, having been 
discouraged by prospects of substantial 
imports of copra and other fats and oils. 
Official efforts have been made to in- 
crease production of sugarcane and to 
expand grinding capacity by building 
new mills and enlarging existing ones. 
Refined-sugar production in 1946 is esti- 
mated at 375,000 metric tons, somewhat 
above 1945 output, and is expected to 
increase to 420,000 tons in 1947. Im- 
port needs in 1947 are expected to be very 
much less, if required at all, than the 
100,000 tons contracted for importation 
from Cuba in 1946. 

Production of crops which figure sig- 
nificantly in Mexico’s export trade, such 
as Roatan bananas, pineapples, limes, 
garbanzos, winter vegetables, and coffee, 
was for the most part equal to or better 
than output in 1945. Both production 
and exports of Roatan bananas in 1946 
are estimated to have exceeded the 1945 
crop of some 300,000 metric tons and 
exports of 5,169,000 stems valued at 
about $2,350,000. A record-breaking 
crop of pineapples was harvested in 1946 
as a result of very favorable weather and 
larger plantings in 1944, and exports are 
estimated to have been far above 1945 
shipments of some 10,147,000 kilograms 
valued at approximately $629,000. Ex- 
ports of limes are estimated at slightly 
above the 1945 low of 551 metric tons 
as a result of improved output. Gar- 
banzo (chickpea) production in 1945-46 
is reported to have exceeded the high 
output in 1944-45. About one-third of 
the exportable surplus of some 40,000 
metric tons for the year starting August 
1946 will be exported to Cuba in accord- 
ance with the agreement providing for 
purchase of sugar from that country. 
Production of beans—which is largely 
for domestic consumption, though at 
times yielding an exportable surplus— 


was not above that of the preceding year, 
thus diminishing any export possibilities. 

Winter-vegetable exports, principally 
of tomatoes, were appreciably lower in 
the 1945-46 season than in the preceding 
year, and the estimate for the 1946-47 
season was that some 7,000 carloads 
would be exported to the United States 
and Canada—about the same as in 
1945-46. However, prices were expected 
to be somewhat lower than those of last 
season. 

Exports of coffee during the calendar 
year 1946 were some 7 percent lower in 
volume than during the preceding year, 
although values increased by about 8 
percent as a result of higher prices. Cof- 
fee continued to move primarily to the 
United States, which absorbed some 95 
percent of the exports during the year. 
However, a noticeable beginning of a 
trend back to prewar destinations oc- 
curred with an increase in shipments to 
Europe, particularly to the Netherlands 
and Sweden. During the prewar period 
1934-39 the United States bought only 59 
percent of total Mexican exports of coffee, 
while European outlets of importance 
after the United States were Germany, 
Spain, France, the Netherlands, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Cotton, of importance both as a raw 
material for Mexico’s large textile in- 
dustry and as an item of export, declined 
in output from the 508,300 bales pro- 
duced in the year beginning August 1, 
1944, to 431,300 bales in the following 
year; however, the crop for the year be- 
zinning August 1, 1946, is estimated at 
443,000 bales, the increase over 1945 being 
the result of higher yields. Exports of 
ginned cotton from August 1945 to July 
1946 were the highest on record, having 
increased to 253,600 bales from 123,300 
bales in the preceding season. The do- 
mestic “disappearance,” of 376,500 bales, 
was also higher than in previous years, 
leaving stocks at the low point of 171,800 
bales as of July 1, 1946, as compared with 
373,500 bales a year earlier. Domestic 
prices rose substantially during the year 
as a result of the relatively low stocks 
and the continuing strong demand of 
domestic mills. In order to insure satis- 
faction of local requirements, the Mexi- 
can Government early in July 1946 re- 
stricted exports of cotton to grades of 
low middling and below and discontinued 
the refunding of export taxes granted on 
the 1945 crop. It has been reported, 
however, that all export restrictions were 
to be lifted on March 1, 1947. 

Henequen, the hard fiber product of 
the Yucatan Peninsula, continued to be 
very much in demand during 1946 as a 
result of oversea needs for both the fiber 
and the rope and twine into which it 
is manufactured. The contract for the 
fiber, originally entered into in May 1942 
between Henequeneros de Yucatan, a 
governmental agency of the State of 





Yucatan controlling the marketing of 
the product, and an agency of the United 
States Government, was renewed jn 
April 1946 at a higher price and Calls 
for the delivery of a minimum quantity 
by June 30, 1947. As a result of the re. 
newal at a higher price, Henequeneros 
granted a price increase to producers. 
Despite this incentive, it has been re- 
ported, fiber production was not ade. 
quate in 1946 to meet all demands. Be- 
cause of the demands of the United 
States, France, and certain countries of 
South America for twines and rope, Mex. 
ican cordage mills were working two and 
a half and three shifts, depending upon 
the availability of fiber, and new smal] 
mills were established. 

Pasture conditions in Mexico were 
generally better in 1946 than in the pre- 
ceding year, and meat supplies were suf- 
ficient to meet the effective demand at 
existing high prices. Cattle exports, 
which are limited to an annual maximum 
of 500,000 by a decree of June 1943. 
amounted to 294,410 head during the 
first 5 months of the year, as compared 
with 411,273 head during the full year 
1945. On June 5, 1946, the United States 
imposed a 15-day quarantine and sani- 
tary permit regulation on imports of 
Mexican cattle following the import by 
Mexico from Brazil of a shipment of zebu 
bulls reportedly possible carriers of hoof- 
and-mouth disease. The quarantine 
regulation was lifted on October 18 as a 
result of the findings of a Mexico-United 
States Veterinary Commission. The ef- 
fect of the quarantine was virtually to 
shut off Mexican cattle exports since fa- 
cilities for carrying it out were not avail- 
able. From the lifting of the quarantine 
to the end of November some 59,000 head 
of cattle moved across the border. As 
the year closed, however, the United 
States border was again closed to Mexi- 
can cattle as a result of an outbreak of 
hoof-and-mouth disease in various parts 
of the country. 


Programs and Legislation 


Considerable emphasis on Mexican ag- 
ricultural achievements was given in the 
final report to Congress of the outgo- 
ing President, Manuel Avila Camacho, on 
September 1, 1946. He pointed out that 
the area harvested increased from 
5,795,000 hectares in 1940 to 6,167,000 in 
1945, and to an estimated 6,793,000 hec- 
tares in 1946, the highest in the history 
of the country. Since 1941 the area 
planted to copra has been doubled; ses- 
ame, tomatoes, rice, and garbanzos up 
50 percent; and sugarcane, bananas, 
onions, henequen, potatoes, vanilla, and 
alfalfa up 20 percent to 40 percent. Since 
1941 the irrigation program has added 
351,500 hectares to the agricultural area, 
while an additional 307,000 hectares have 
been improved; the figures for 1946 
alone are 132,984 hectares added and 
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162,571 hectares improved. The total 
amount of land now under irrigation is 
about 1,000,000 hectares, of which 700,000 
have been placed under irrigation since 
1940. 

It is estimated that, to feed Mexico, 
approximately 7,000,000 hectares of land 
would have to be placed under irrigation. 

The incoming President, in his in- 
augural address on December 1, an- 
nounced that his 6-year program includes 
the irrigation of 1,400,000 hectares of 
new lands, requiring an investment of 
1.500,000,000 pesos ‘about $300,000,000). 
He also announced that he planned to 
elevate the National Irrigation Commis- 
sion to a Department of State with Cabi- 
net rank. 

President Aleman laid great stress in 
his address on the need to raise the level 
of living of the 13,000,000 people who con- 
stitute the rural population of Mexico 
and almost two-thirds of its entire popu- 
lation. In this connection, it is of in- 
terest to note that Mexicans devoted to 
agriculture, while constituting some 62 
percent of the economically active popu- 
lation, produce only some 15 percent of 
estimated total national income. It was 
the opinion of Mexico’s Director General 
of Statistics under the Avila Camacho re- 
gime that agricultural production must 
be increased sixfold in order to supply a 
minimum diet of 2,500 calories per day. 

President Aleman indicated that he 
would continue the program of land dis- 
tribution and exemption from expropria- 
tion of small holdings as provided in 
Mexico’s agrarian laws. To this end, 
only 2 days after his inauguration, he 
presented to Congress a bill amending 
certain sections of article 27 of the Con- 
stitution, on which the agrarian reform 
program of Mexico is based. The bill 
was designed to enlarge the size of 
grants made to ejido or communal! farm- 
ers and to provide greater guaranties to 
owners of small private rural properties. 
By February 12, 1947, the bill had been 
approved by both Houses of Congress 
and by a majority of the State Legisla- 
tures, and so became law. 

The land required for increasing the 
size of grants, in accordance with the 
amendment of article 27 of the Con- 
stitution, is to be made available by irri- 
gation projects as well as by coloniza- 
tion of the coastal areas of the country 
not now under cultivation. For direc- 
tion of this colonization program, the 
President presented a bill which would 
create a National Colonization Commis- 
sion under the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Livestock. 

Agricultural credit facilities to small 
private landholders, particularly for the 
promotion of livestock production, would 
be expanded by a Presidential bill to 
revise the Agricultural Credit Law of 
December 31, 1942. The Governmental 
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New dams mean much to Mexico’s progress today. 


National Bank of Agricultural Credit 
would receive an increased amount of 
capital in order to expand the volume of 
its livestock credits. The increase would 
amount to 5,000,000 pesos; the Bank’s 
capital amounted to 41,755,280 pesos at 
the end of 1945. Livestock loans by the 
Bank in 1945 were estimated at only 
500,000 pesos, compared with total loans 
of 25,883,836 pesos. This step is par- 
ticularly significant since about three- 
fourths of the number of head of live- 
stock in the country are held by private 
landholders. 

The President also indicated in his 
inaugural address that an Institute of 
Agricultural Research would be created 
to run experiment stations devoted to re- 
search and training in modern agri- 
cultural techniques. 


Equipment 


Governmental programs of expanded 
agricultural production and deferred 
wartime needs combined in 1946 to 
create an effective demand for farm 
machinery some 50 percent greater than 
in 1945. This demand could not, how- 
ever, be satisfied because of difficulty in 
obtaining equipment from the United 
States. Sales of farm machinery were, 
therefore, some 15 to 20 percent lower by 
volume in 1946 than in the preceding 
year. Local prices increased by as much 
as 30 percent in some cases. Sales of 
irrigation equipment, including pumps, 
ditchers, power shovels, graders, and the 
like are estimated to have been more 
than double those of 1945. Tractor sales 
were held at about the same level as in 
1945, when almost 3,000 were imported, 
as a result of inability of United States 
suppliers to meet demands. 


Forestry 


Considerable quantities of soft pine 
lumber were exported under govern- 
mental quota from Mexico to the United 
States in 1946. Transportation diffi- 
culties constituted a problem to which 
considerable attention was given in order 
to move available amounts for which 
there was a strong demand resulting 
from the housing program in the 
United States. 

The conditions of supply for chicle, of 
which Mexico produces about 85 percent 
of the world’s total, were improved for 
the 1946-47 season. Substantial ad- 
vances in prices were made to contrac- 
tors aS well as to individual chicleros. 
Local production of chewing gum, which 
had boomed during the war years and 
reached a peak of 3,600 metric tons in 
1945, fell drastically in 1946 to an esti- 
mated 550 metric tons. Many Mexican 
factories suspended operations after 
United States manufacturers announced 
in the latter part of 1945 that they would 
soon be in a position to resume exports. 
During 1945, some 2,000 tons of chewing 
gum valued at 20,000,000 pesos were ex- 
ported from Mexico, mainly to the United 
States. Mexico’s exports rapidly dimin- 
ished in 1946, and factories were left 
with large stocks. 


Mining and Petroleum 


Although the volume of mineral pro- 
duction in Mexico was probably lower in 
1946 than during the preceding year, 
there was an offsetting increase in world 
prices for most of Mexico’s mineral prod- 
ucts resulting from substantial oversea 
demand. Available official data for the 
first 9 months of the year show the fol- 
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Mexico has numerous splendid modern buildings 


Courtesy Mexican Government Railways 


These are in the capital—at the left the 


Bank of Mexico, at the right the Palace of Fine Arts 


lowing decline in volume of production 
as compared with the same period of 
1945: gold, 22.1 percent; silver, 35.5 per- 
cent; copper, 5.2 percent; lead, 25.4 per- 
cent; and zinc, 30.6 percent. On the 
other hand, average New York prices in 
November 1946 were 27.5 percent higher 
for silver, 44.9 percent higher for cop- 
per, 25.7 percent higher for lead, and 6.5 
percent higher for zinc than in the same 
month of 1945. 

A significant event in the Mexican pe- 
troleum industry during 1946 was the in- 
auguration on November 20 of new re- 
fining installations at Atzcapotzalco in 
the Federal District, financed in part by 
an Export-Import Bank loan. In his 
dedication address, the manager of the 
governmental Petroleos Mexicanos 
pointed out that the building of such re- 
fineries for the distribution of petroleum 
products to domestic consumers is an 
outgrowth of the nationalization of the 
industry, after which Mexico’s oil econ- 
omy was reoriented away from the pro- 
duction of petroleum crudes and products 
primarily for export. The refinery’s ca- 
pacity for treating crudes was raised from 
23,000 to 58,000 barrels daily by the new 
installations. Total Mexican refining ca- 
pacity is now some 200,000 barrels daily, 
as compared with 120,000 barrels at the 
time of nationalization. Additional re- 
fineries are projected for various other 
interior distribution points, including 
Salamanca, in the State of Guanajuato. 
Several pipe-line projects for petroleum 
and gas were also mentioned by the Pe- 
troleum Administrator. He indicated 
that petroleum reserves, according to the 
most conservative estimates, amount to 
900,000,000 barrels, which will last 18 
years at the current production rate of 
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approximately 50,000,000 barrels a vear. 
Expenditures for exploratory activities 
were given as 19,000,000 pesos for 1946, 
as compared with 4,000,000 pesos in 1940 

Crude oil production in 1946 of close 
to 50,000,000 barrels represented an in- 
crease of some 14 percent over the volume 
produced in 1945, exceeded the 1937 pre- 
expropriation output, and constituted 
the largest annual output since 1928. 
Exports were also at a higher rate than 
in 1945. 

For the first time since the expropria- 
tion of private petroleum properties in 
1938, land was offered for private petro- 
leum development by a notice appearing 
in the Diario Oficial at the end of July 
1946. The tract of land offered is in the 
State of Sinaloa and involves exploration 
and exploitation under contract with the 
Government. The offer was made within 
the framework of existing petroleum leg- 
islation, which limits such contracts to 
Mexicans or companies in which the Fed- 
eral Government shall have the majority 
capital interest. 

Mexico met its regular payment to the 
United States at the end of Septem- 
ber for petroleum properties expro- 
priated from United States nationals. 
Although a joint commission of British, 
Dutch, and Mexican experts was estab- 
lished early in the year to value the ex- 
propriated properties of nationals of 
those nations preparatory to the effect- 
ing of a settlement, the negotiations were 
broken off in May with no progress hav- 
ing been made. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Manufacturing industries are esti- 
mated to have accounted for 26 percent 


of national net income produced in Mex. 
ico in 1946, although somewhat less than 
10 percent of the economically active 
population is engaged in these lines. Sta- 
tistics released by the Government in 
mid-1946 show that, during the Adminis. 
tration of President Avila Camacho, a 
total of 360 new industrial corporations 
were formed, providing employment for 
some 180,000 workers. It was estimateg 
at the time that probably 20 more new 
major corporations would be formed by 
the end of the year. 

President Aleman, in his inaugural aq. 
dress, indicated his determination to 
continue the industrialization of Mex. 
ico, for which more native technicians 
would have to be trained at home and 
abroad and the aid of foreign tech. 
nicians would be enlisted. He stated 
that additional credit facilities would be 
made available by an increase in the 
capital and activities of the govern. 
mental long-term credit agency, Na. 
cional Financiera. He also pledged “a 
wise tariff protection to guard them 
(national industries) from a ruinous 
alien competition,” although this pro. 
tectionist sentiment was qualified in that 
it is to be achieved “not by imposing 
prohibitive tariffs on the products of 
other lands—which would isolate us 
commercially—but by looking to the 
general benefit of the nation and pro- 
viding for international cooperation.” 

Manufacturing industries in Mexico 
generally registered very high returns 
during 1846, although production in cer- 
tain lines, such as glass and pharma- 
ceuticals and chemicals, was hampered 
by raw-material Domestic 
demand continued strong, but an antici- 
pated postwar decline in export mar- 
kets for certain Mexican manufactures, 
notably textiles and footwear, occurred. 

Cotton textile manufacturing, the 
largest single factory industry of Mex- 
ico, held up well during 1946, although 
its export outlets declined appreciably 
as major cotton-cloth-producing coun- 
tries regained markets. Volume of pro- 
duction, all of which was easily sold, was 
at about the same level as in 1945, and 
prices rose some 30 percent above where 
they stood during the first quarter of 
the year. Although there was a slight 
drop in activity during November and 
December, most factories continued 
working 2 and 3 shifts daily. The chief 
problem faced by the industry is the 
modernization of existing plant equip- 
ment, to which end a joint government- 
labor-management mission visited the 
United States during the year and in- 
spected the operations of certain repre- 
sentative mills. Exports had declined 
by October by nearly 70 percent from the 
volume in January. 

Whereas shipments to the United 
States amounted to nearly 90 percent of 
the total in January, only 12 percent of 
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October exports went to this country. 
About one-third of the reduced United 
States purchases were taken up by in- 
creased shipments to South America. 

Iron and steel production during the 
second half of the year was well above 
both volume and value of the first half, 
as a result of the receipt of additional 
mill equipment and improved availabil- 
ity of raw materials. By the end of the 
year the backlog of orders was large, 
and mills continued to work three shifts 
daily. Prices reached what, it is ex- 
pected, will prove to be peak levels. The 
import business in steel fell off from the 
1945 returns as a result of difficulty in 
obtaining supplies from the United States 
as well as the handicap of operating 
under Mexican import restrictions im- 
posed during 1945 as a protective meas- 
ure for the domestic industry. Mexico 
is at present very short of practically all 
steel items, with the greatest dearth in 
hot and cold rolled sheets, concrete re- 
inforcing bars, pipe, tin plate and tin 
mill black plate, and constitutes a good 
market for such exports as may be made 
available by foreign producers. 

The volume of output of pharmaceu- 
ticals and chemicals was upward during 
the first half of the year, but there was 
a perceptible let-down in the last two 
months, largely due to acute shortages 
of basic raw materials such as caustic 
soda, soda ash, pigments, glycerin, fats, 
chlorates, phosphates, caffein, and qui- 
nine. Furthermore, high-cost war-born 
enterprises began to feel the effects of 
foreign competition in finished goods. 
Effective price controls were maintained 
during the year on pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, although there considerable 
pressure for upward revisions because of 
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rising costs of many raw materials. 
United States exporters of drug and 
chemical products should enjoy good 


sales to Mexico if they will make the 
necessary apportionment for export from 
their output and make prompt deliveries. 

Mexican tire manufacturers enjoyed 
one of the most active years in their his- 
tory in 1946. Total production of tires 
and tubes for both automobiles and 
trucks is estimated at 465,000 units, and, 
with the improvement in rubber supply 
situation in the latter half of the year, 
total production in 1947 may reach 
750,000 units. The severe black market 
broke as the year progressed, and prices 
at the year’s end reflected the improved 
balance in the market. 

Domestic paper mills in Mexico did a 
record volume of business in 1946, and 
production will be increased possibly by 
aS much as 30 percent in 1947. The 
Import business was also better than in 
1945, and there is still a backlog of orders. 
Paper consumption is steadily increas- 
ing, and, despite expanded production, 
Mexico will not be able completely to 
supply its own needs for many years. 
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Railway front of the 


experts gathered in 
entrance of the new technical school for 
railway employees at Buena Vista Station, 
Mexico City 


The leather industry registered very 


satisfactory growth during 1946. Close 
to 2,000,000 hides are tanned, with a 
reported value of 92,000,000 pesos. Hide 


imports dropped off after the middle of 
the year as a result of high prices in 


selling markets (Argentina and other 
suppliers) and slackened demand from 
leather users. Lessened demand for 


leather reflected some accumulation of 
stocks and almost complete stagnation 
of huarache manufacture for export, 
which had amounted to as much as 
4,000,000 pairs in recent years. Outlook 
for the supply of domestic hides in the 
near future was dampened by the out- 
break in the last months of the year of 
hoof-and-mouth disease. 

Production of glass and glass products 
dropped from 30 to 40 percent in 1946, 
principally because of the shortage of 
soda ash in the latter part of the year. 
By the end of the year, some 20 percent 
of the workers in the industry had been 
laid off. Further cuts impended if the 
shortage continued. With domestic de- 
mand large from such dependent indus- 
tries as breweries, soft drinks, and phar- 
maceuticals, prices advanced about 12 
percent in the last half of 1946. 


Construction Activities 


The unprecedented building boom that 
Mexico had experienced during the pre- 
ceding 4 or 5 years slowed down con- 
siderably during 1946 because of short- 
ages of cement, steel, and other building 
materials. It was reported in October 
that work had ceased on 60 to 90 percent 
of the buildings under construction and 
that thousands of construction workers 
had been laid off. More than 200,000 


people are estimated to be engaged in 
the construction and related industries. 
Possibly only one-half of effective de- 
mand for cement, set at 2,000,000 metric 
tons, was met by local production and 
imports in 1946. Factories were reported, 
at the end of October, to be working at 
only 60 percent of capacity as a result of 
transportation difficulties and power 
shortages. Additions to present plants 
and construction of new plants under 
way will increase present capacity by 
some 64 percent by 1948. 


Prices and Living Costs 


Wholesale prices and the cost of living, 
as reflected in official index figures, con- 
tinued to rise in 1946 in accordance with 
the basic upward trend of the past sev- 
eral years. In fact, the increase for both 
the wholesale-price and the cost-of- 
living indexes was greater during 1946 
than in 1945. The wholesale price index 
(1929=100) increased by 17.1 percent 
from January to December 1946, as com- 
pared with its rise of 13.7 percent from 
January to December 1945. The cost-of- 
living index (1934=100) increased by 23.5 
percent from January to December 1946, 
as compared with a rise of 15 percent 
from January to December 1945. 

The Minister of Finance of the out- 
going Administration, in a statement 
made to the press on September 12, 1946, 
stated, however, that the inflation in 
Mexico had reached its peak and that 
the future tendency of prices would be 
downward, although he implied that the 
downturn might not set in immediately. 
The reasons for this forecast were given 
as the effects of (1) the Government’s 
policy of restrictions on bank credits and 
(2) reduction of Mexico’s foreign-ex- 
change holdings, caused mainly by heavy 
commodity imports. During the year 
there was a substantial decline in the 
gold and foreign-exchange holdings of 
the Bank of Mexico, which were stated 
to be $252,000,000 by the Director General 
of the Bank on December 18, 1946, as 
compared with $376,000,000 on Septem- 
ber 1, 1945, as cited by the President in 
his annual message to Congress on that 
date. The peak of monetary circulation 
was reached in March, and from that 
date to the end of the year there was a 
progressive decline. The drop in mone- 
tary circulation by the end of the year 
was considered adequate to allow for a 
partial easing of restrictions on bank 
credit, which step was taken by the Bank 
of Mexico on January 2, 1947. It was 
made clear, however, that the private 
banking system was expected to cooper- 
ate in channelizing loans to productive 
purposes insofar as possible and in not 
making speculative loans or loans which 
might have an inflationary effect on 
prices. 

(Continued on p. 31) 





New Railway Stations 
To Be Built in Mexico 


Recent 
posed construction of several new rail- 


announcement of the pro- 
way stations in Mexico may interest 
United States construction firms and 
suppliers of furnishings and equipment. 

According to the American Embassy at 
Mexico City, present plans call for new 
stations at Torreon, Guadalajara, Nuevo 
Laredo, and Ciudad Juarez. Construc- 
tion of the station at Torreon is sched- 
uled to be started very soon. It is to be 
a completely modern structure, having 
all the latest facilities for handling pas- 
sengers and freight, and costing approx- 
imately 12,000,000 pesos. Construction 
and investment will probably be similar 
for the other stations. 

Interested United States firms should 
address inquiries for further details di- 
rectly to Rodolfo Flores, Purchasing 
Agent, National Railways of Mexico, 
Bolivar 19, Mexico, D. F. 


New Mexican Hospital 
Suggests Trade Opportunity 


Construction of a new workers’ hos- 
pital in Mexico City suggests a trade op- 
portunity for United States construction 
firms and equipment manufacturers and 
suppliers. 

The Mexican Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works has authorized 
the building of the new hospital, which, 
it is reported, will cost 1,000,000 pesos, 
and is to be of modern construction, fur- 
nished with the latest in equipment. 

Inquiries for complete details should 
be addressed to Augustin Garcia Lopez, 
Minister of Communications and Public 
Works, or Victor Luque, Purchasing 
Agent, Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works, both located at Secretaria 
de Communicaciones y Obras Publicas, 
1* Calle de Cuba, Mexico, D. F. 


Portuguese Mission To Study 
Road and Bridge Building 


A Portuguese Government Technical 
Mission is visiting the United States to 
road building and maintenance 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of Internationa] Trade 


equipment, and material and equipment 
for maintenance and construction of 
bridges. In addition, the Mission wants 


to visit actual construction projects fo; 
the purpose of investigating new Methods 
of highway and bridge construction and 

















Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re. 
quests by local firms for asststance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa. 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listeg 
concerning any projected business arrangements 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart: 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub. 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili. 
ttes for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Most of these trade 


traders are proceeding now with 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Abrasives: 7, 14 

Air-Conditioning: 70 

Ammunition: 11 

Automotive Vehicles 
19, 74, 75 

Aviation: 5 

Bricks and Blocks: 80 


Locomotives 70 

Lubricants: 22 

Lumber: 3 

Machine Tools: 2, 33 

Machinery 
Agricultural—28, 71, 7§ 
Industrial—2, 3, 5, 11 


and Accessories: 8, 13 


) 
14, 16, 20, 22, 23, 31 


Carpets and Rugs: 21 33, 34, 37, 55, 56, 57, 60, 61, 66, 67, 68, 70 
Chemicals: 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 21, 22, 24, 34, 70, 77 83, 90 
Clothing and Accessories: 1, 25, 28 Marble and Granite: 47, 48, 50 


Coke and Fuel Oil: 66 Marine Motors: 14 
Cosmetics and Toilet Goods: 28 Metals and Minerals and Related Products 
Diesel Motors: 14, 93 11, 14, 52, 69 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 10, 11, 21, 89 

Dyestuffs: 24, 28 

Earth: 68 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment 
tures: 13, 14, 19, 28, 70, 79 

Engineering Products: 22, 27, 83 

Fats and Oils: 1 

Flashlights and Batteries: 14, 59 

Foodstuffs: 1, 21, 28, 52, 72, 73, 87, 95 

Furniture: 42, 61 


Musical Instruments: 86 

Nails: 63 

Novelties: 44 

Office Equipment and Supplies 

Paints and Varnishes: 56, 70, 80 

Paper and Paper Products: 4, 70, 76, 78, 92 

Photographic Equipment and Photographs 
28, 46 

Pipe: 14, 54 

Plastics: 31, 64, 78, 88 


and Fiz- 14, 61, 82, 92 


General Merchandise: 23, 95 Radios and Electronic Equipment: 28, 59, 86 
Glass and Glass Products: 28 Refrigeration: 11, 13, 28, 30, 62, 86 
Hardware: 7, 14 Roofing: 70 
Heating Equipment: 14, 55, 81 Rubber and Rubber Products: 1, 31, 70, 88 
Hides and Skins: 49, 85 Scientisic Instruments: 39, 94 
Household Furnishings and Equipment: 13, Sporting Goods: 11, 38, 40, 41, 43 

14, 28, 78, 81, 95 Textiles: 1, 18, 23, 24, 28, 31, 32, 34, 52, 53, 58, 
Insulating Materials: 78 70, 91 
Jewelry: 26, 65 Tiles: 51 
Laboratory and Hospital Equipment: 11, 21 Tools: 11, 14, 82 
Leather Goods: 40, 45, 64 Toys: 51 
Linoleum and Oilcloth: 31, 70 Wheelbarrows: 14 
Live Animals: 72 Wire and Cable: 14, 79 
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maintenance. And its head, Joao Alberto 
Barbosa Carmona, has indicated a desire 
to visit laboratories which test materials 
for such construction, as well as to ex- 
amine available surpluses of equipment. 

While requirements for maintenance 
and construction of bridges are as yet 
undetermined, those for road building 
and maintenance are as follows: 6 scari- 
fiers: 4 graders; 5 scrapers; 17 sheep’s- 
foot rollers; 3 tractors, D-8; 17 tractors, 
p-7; 4 angle dozers; 8 bull dozers, tilt 
dozers; 3 small stone crushers, 20 tilting 
trucks (dump) ; 3 small units for asphalt 
mixing; 2 compressors on trucks; 10 
motor stone granillators; 16 bitumen 
heating and spraying boilers; 8 motor 
pump units of 80 gallons per minute. 

It is understood, however, that the 
Mission wishes to complete its tour of in- 
spection before entering into purchase 
negotiations with manufacturers. 

Mr. Carmona will be accompanied by 
Joaquim Barata Correia and Joaquim de 
Freitas Bravo, senior Officials of the 
Portuguese Ministry of Public Works. 
They were expected in the United States 
on April 20, and will remain here about 
1% months. No definite itinerary has 
been planned as yet, since the visitors 


have expressed their willingness to go .- 


wherever contacts can be arranged. 
Correspondence may be addressed to 
Mr. Carmona, c/o the Portuguese Em- 
bassy, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., or the Portuguese Consulate Gen- 
eral, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Chilean Government To Buy 
Hospital Supplies—Equipment 


The Junta Central de Beneficiencia y 
Asistencia Social (Central Board of Pub- 
lic Health and Social Aid) of Chile is 
planning to purchase in the near future 
a varied lot of hospital supplies and 
equipment. Briefly, requirements are 
classified as follows: X-ray, anesthesia, 
surgery, sterilization, dental, laboratory, 
physiotherapy, plasma and serums, hos- 
pitalization, special instruments, inter- 
nal medicine, respiratory, and kitchen, 
table, and laundry equipment. In addi- 
tion, various miscellaneous items will be 
needed, such as thermometers, bedpans, 
washstands, hypodermic syringes and 
needles, and ambulances. 

A complete list of requirements under 
each category is available on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Purchases are to be handled by 
Roberto Rebolledo, who is chief of the 
Central Purchasing Department of 
Junta Central de Beneficiencia, It is 
understood that this is the central pur- 
chasing office for Chilean Government 
Hospitals. 

The American Embassy at Santiago 
has been advised that the Junta Central 
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de Beneficiencia has sufficient funds for 
any purchases it might wish to make. 
However, it is currently hindered by the 
difficulty of obtaining foreign exchange, 
since exchange for importations is 
closely controlled by Chile’s National 
Foreign Trade Council. 

United States exporters of medical and 
surgical equipment who wish to follow up 
this potential trade opportunity should 
write to Mr. Rebolledo, Central Purchas- 
ing Department, Junta Central de Bene- 
ficiencia y Asistencia Social, Santiago, 
Chile. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Algeria—Andre Bakouche, representing 
Société Algérienne de Tissus et Nouveautés, 
16 Rue Caraman, Constantine, is interested 
in import-export of tertiles, second-hand 
clothing, tea, soap, and tires. Scheduled to 
arrive latter part of April, via New York City, 
for a 2-months visit. U.S. address: c/o Mr. 
Brett, Manhattan Shipping Co., 15 Elizabeth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Boston. 

2. Argentina—W. H. R. Webb, representing 
Exportadora Importadora Rioplatense, Paseo 
Colon 221, Buenos Aires, is interested in 
heavy machine tools and industrial supplies. 
Scheduled to arrive April 12, via Miami, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o River 
Plate Export-Import Corp., Chrysler Build- 
ing, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, and Minneapolis. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Australia—A. Falk, representing Ameri- 
can Factors Limited, 34 Jamieson Street, Syd- 
ney, is interested in machinery and equip- 
ment for manufacturing tiles, hotel crock- 
eryware, and incinerators, as well as in im- 
ports and exports of timber. Scheduled to 
arrive April 25, via San Francisco, for a 4- 
months visit U. S. address: c/o Thomas 
Cook & Son, Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Chicago, Detroit, and New York. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

4. Australia—Clifford B. Hansen, repre- 
senting Associated Pulp & Paper Mills Lim- 
ited, 360 Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in paper production. Scheduled 
to arrive April 4, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 4 months. U.S. address: Australia- 
American Associates, 606 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, and Seattle. 

5. Australia—Ivan N. Holyman, represent- 
ing Australian National Airways Pty. Ltd., 
390 Flinders Street, Melbourne, Victoria, and 
K. D. Atkins Pty. Ltd., Brisbane Street, 
Launceston, Tasmania, is interested in avia- 
tion and modern apparatus for handling tim- 
ber. Scheduled to arrive May 1, for a visit 
of 11 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Fenchurch 
Export Corp., 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
cities in Oregon, Chicago, New York, Wash- 
ington, and Kansas City 

6. Australia—William T. R. Lee, represent- 
ing William Adams & Co. Ltd., 521 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
tractor service stations and seeks technical 
information on the same. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of April, via Boston, for a 6- 
months visit. U.S. address: c/o Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. Itinerary: Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Portland, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

7. Australia—Richard K. McIndoe and 
Peter E. Lloyd, representing Eliza Tinsley 


Pty. Ltd., 640 Bourke Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, are interested in abrasives and hard- 
ware, and seeks technical information on 
the same. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
April, via San Francisco, for a visit of 5 
months. U.S. address: Norton Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. Itinerary: Worcester, Detroit, 
Niagara Falls, and Chicago. 

8. Australia—George E. Paton, represent- 
ing Patons Brake Replacements Pty. Ltd., 
170 Queensberry Street, Carlton, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in the manufacture of 
brakes for cars and trucks, and desires tech- 
nical information on the same. Scheduled 
to arrive April 30, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 2 to 3 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Dayton Price and Co., Ltd., 1 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Akron. 

9. Belgium—L. La Roche, representing L. 
La Roche & Co., 21, rue de la Bourse, Antwerp, 
is interested in wood rosins, turpentines, and 
acetic acid. Scheduled to arrive April 7, via 
New York City, for a visit of 214 months. 
U. S. address: c/o B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, Savannah, 
Louisville, Jacksonville, and Boston. 

10. Belgium—Léon Vandeghinste, 20 Lange 
Violettenstratt, Ghent, is interested in con- 
tacting exporters of chemical products, par- 
ticularly pharmaceuticals. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 10, via New York City, for a 
6-months’ visit. U.S. address: c/o B. Blancke, 
1751 Lockmoor Boulevard, Detroit 30, Mich. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, and Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Brazil—Julio de Gouveia, representing 
R. Belinky & Cia., Rua Formosa, 65, Sao Paulo, 
is interested in purchasing refrigerator parts, 
refrigerants, copper tubing, condensing units, 
electric single-phase motors, hand tools, and 
surgical needles. He also seeks agencies for 
pharmaceutical chemicals, chemicals _ for 
paper industry, phosphor bronze wire cloth, 
shot and sport guns,and ammunition. He is 
now in the United States until May 15. U.S. 
address: c/o E. Meer & Co., Inc., 318 West 
Forty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
Detroit. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 8.) 

12. Brazil—Rino Fraccaroli, Rua Consel- 
heiro Broteiro 832, Sao Paulo, representing 
Irmaos Fraccaroli & Cia., Ltda., 625 Rua Sao 
Vicente de Paulo, Sao Paulo, is interested in 
purchasing chemicals, and in acquiring 
agency connections in chemical lines. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 15, via New York City, 
for a visit of 3 or more months. U. S. ad- 
dress: Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Fiftieth Street 
and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Rochester (Minn.). 

13. Brazil—-Carlos Heilborn, representing 
Cia. de Intercambio Pan Americano—CIPAN, 
Ar. Beira, Mar. 262, Rio de Janeiro, is inter- 
ested in purchasing used passenger cars and 
station wagons, refrigerators, electric fans, 
washing machines, and household appliances. 
He is now in this country until May 15. U.S. 
address: c/o Robert Schasseur, Inc., 400 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and vicinity. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

14. Brazil—Leonard W. Morgan, represent- 
ing L. W. Morgan & Cia., Ltda., Parque Dom 
Pedro II, 110, Sao Paulo, is interested in con- 
tacting present agency connections and seeks 
additional manufacturers’ representations in 
the following lines: abrasive grindstones; 
black steel, brass, and copper tubes; brass 
valves; chain hoists; calcium carbide; Diesel- 
cil-burning stoves; electric soldering irons; 
electric conduit piping; electric household 
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appliances; electric exhausts and blowers; 
portable forges and blowers; fountain pens 
and propelling pencils; flashlights and bat- 
teries; fishhooks; galvanized steel tubes and 
sheets; hand tools and drills; steel and brass 
door hinges; industrial wire brushes; door 
locks; small outboard marine motors; steel 
and linen measuring tapes; motors; small 
electric numbering machines for office use; 
nuts and bolts; penknives; household por- 
celainware,; red lead; bench vises; hand, cir- 
cular, and band saws; scissors and shears; 
safety razor blades, sack needles; stainless 
holloware; sanitary earthenware; steel files 
and rasps; tin plate; tin in ingots and bars; 
waterless electric heaters; wheelbarrows; iron 
and steel wire; wire rope, and zinc ovide. 
Scheduled to arrive the latter part of April, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Royal Bank of Canada, 68 


William Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Norwalk (Conn.), Baltimore, 
Boston, and Chicago. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 


being prepared. 

15. Brazil—Oswaldo Stanisci, representing 
Sociedade de Representacdes Gerais ‘“‘Stan- 
isci” Ltda., 795 Av. Ipiranga, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in obtaining manufacturers rep- 
resentations, as well as in purchasing goods 
now handled (commodities not specified). 
Scheduled to arrive April 14, via New York 
City, for a 3-month visit. U. S. address: 
c/o Economy Trading Corp., 105 Hudson St., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, New- 
ark, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Dallas, and 
San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Denmark—Erwin Lange, representing 
De Danske Eddikebryggerier (The Danish 
Vinegar Works), Holger Danskesvej 104-106, 
Copenhagen, is interested in visiting large 
and modern vinegar plants, particularly 
those distilling vinegar from alcohol, for the 
purpose of learning new developments in 
this field, and with a view to later purchas- 
ing equipment for such a plant. Scheduled 
to arrive early in May for a visit of 17 days. 
U. S. address: Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 50th 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Pittsburgh and other cities where 
vinegar is produced from alcohol. 

17. England—M. Luck, representing Char- 
terbridge Corp. Ltd., 151 Oxford St., London, 
Ww. 1, is interested in studying American 
building and decorating methods. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 25, via New York City, for 
a visit of 24, months. U. S. address: c/o H. 
Stewart, 111 East Seventy-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. England—A. Samuels, representing A. 
Samuels & Son Ltd., Samuella House, 135-7 
Whitechapel Road, London, E.1, is interested 
in tertiles. Scheduled to arrive April 22, via 
New York City, for a visit of about 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Barclays Bank Ltd., 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

19. Greece—Pericles Kyriazis, representing 
Theophanis & Pericles Kyriazis, 28 Veran- 
zerou Street, Athens, is interested in auto- 
motive parts and accessories, and electrical 
household appliances. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of April, via New York City, for a 
2-month visit. U.S. address: Lincoln Ho- 
tel, Eighth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and Indianapolis 

20. Greece—Alexander Sikiarides, repre- 
senting Tissages Helléniques S. A. (Hellenic 
Weaving Mills), Athens, is interested in tez- 
tile machinery, parts, and accessOries, and 
seeks technical information on the textile 
industry. Scheduled to arrive in March, via 
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New York City, for a visit of 2 months, 
U. S. address: Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Madison 
Avenue and Forty-sixth Street, New York, 
BE. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. India—S. C. Das-Gupta, representing 


Burnett (India) Ltd., 321 Vithalbhai Patel 
Road, Bombay 4, and The Western India 
Trading Corp., 12-14 New Hanuman Lane, 


Bombay 2, is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining representations for pharmaceuti- 
cals, scientific and optical goods, chemicals, 
and biologicals, and in exporting cashew nuts 
(Kernels) and Indian carpets and rugs. He 
particularly desires to contact American firms 
willing to produce pharmaceuticals accord- 
ing to his private formulas, and those wish- 
ing representation in the Indian market. 
Mr. Das-Gupta is now in the United States 
for 2 months. U.S. address: Hotel Embassy, 
154 West Seventieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared for Burnett (India) Ltd. 

22. India—C. H. Hardcastle and Jal N 
Bhaisa, representing Hardcastle, Waud & Co., 
Ltd., Alice Bldg., Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, 
are interested in lubricants, chemicals, solv- 
ents, engineering sundries, and industrial 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive the latter 
part Of April, via New York City, for a 2- 
months visit. U.S. address: c/o E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., 303 West Lehigh Avenue, Philadel- 
phia 33, Pa. Itinerary: New York and Phila- 
delphia 

Current World Trade 
being prepared. 

23. Indta—Mahomedali Dawood Nasser, 
representing Dawood Hajee Nasser and Co., 
Manekia Chamber, Ist Marine St., Dhobi 
Talao, Bombay 2, is interested in teztiles, 
yarns, printing and dyeing machinery, ice 
plants, oil machinery, and general merchan- 
dise. Scheduled to arrive May 1, for a 2- 
months visit. U. S. address: c/o Madison 
Mercantile Products, Inc., 280 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary; New York 
City 

24. India—Anandlal Hiralal Sheth, repre- 
senting A. Sheth & Co., Station Road, Baroda, 
is interested in dyes, chemicals, and tertile 
mill stores. Scheduled to arrive April 7, via 
New York City, for a visit of 8 to 10 weeks 
U. S. address: c/o American Express Co., 65 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, and San Francisco 

25. Netherlands West Indies—Dario Salas 
de Lima, Columbusstraat 6 A, Willemstad, 
Curacao, is interested in women’s apparel. 
Scheduled to arrive April 22, via New York 
City, for a 6-weeks visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Max Greenfield & Sons, 147 West Thirty-fifth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City 

Current World 
being prepared 

26. New Zealand—J. W. Heinemann, repre- 
senting M. M. Heinemann Ltd., 3d Floor 
Prudential Bldg., Lambton Quay, C. 1, Well- 
ington, is interested in jewelry and allied 


Directory Report 
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lines. Scheduled to arrive about May 1, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S 
address: o Forstner Chain Corp., 646 Rye 
Avenue, Irvington, N. J. Itinerary New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

27. Palestine—Maj. M. L. Bassan, repre- 


senting Messrs. Maurice Bassan Ltd., 306 
Jaffa Road, Jerusalem, is interested in gen- 
eral engineering. Scheduled to arrive April 
3, via New York City, for a visit of 3 months 
U. S. address: c/o Dodge & Seymour, Dodge 
Buildings, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, and Boston 


28. Palestine—MoOhamed Shafiq Hayek, re 
resenting Ch. Hayek & Co., P. o. Box 
Amman, Trans-Jordan, is interested in ob. 
taining representations for rayon and Cotto 
piece goods; men’s, women’s, and children’s 
underwear; cosmetics; toiletries; cameras sal 
films; glassware; furniture; silver and plated 
cutlery; agricultural equipment and t 
dyeing materials; canned food: window 
glass; electrical supplies and equipment: 
radios, and refrigerators. He is now in this 
country until May 30. U. S. address: Hote] 
Windsor, 100 West Fifty-eighth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, Dd. ¢. 

29. Saudi Arabia—Mohammed Abbas Salim 
Al-Jawhari, representing Ahmed Salim 4). 
Jawhari & Son Abbas, Mecca, is interested in 
making contacts in the United States for 
the purpose of developing his firm’s business 
Scheduled to arrive about April 10, for a visit 
of 3 or 4 months. U. S. address: c/g R. E. 
Dietz, 60 Light Street, New York, yn. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 

30. Spain—Tomas Peire, Alfonso Ix 5 
Principal, Madrid, representing Directorio 
Comercial Arancelario, Montesquinza 28 
Madrid, is interested in publicity agents anq 
electrical refrigerators. Scheduled to arrive 
April 12, via New York City, for a visit of 9 
months U. S. address: Hotel McAlpin, 
Broadway and 34th Street, New York | 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
Philadelphia 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

31. Sweden 


Ools: 


Siegfried Goldberg, represent- 
ing Handels- & Agenturfirma Akago, 12 
Gjutargatan, Stockholm, is interested jp 
plastic products, rubber goods, textiles, ma- 
chinery, and oil cloth. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of April, via New York City, for 
a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: Hotel 
Breslin, Broadway and Twenty-ninth Street 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Philadelphia, Akron, and San 
Francisco 

32. Syria—Seifeddine Tabbakh, represent- 
ing S.*Tabbakh, P. O. Box 13, Damascus, is 
interested in teztiles Scheduled to arrive 
April 30, via New York City, for a visit of 4 
months. U.S. address: c/o K. Chellaram & 
Sons, 121 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City 

33. Turkey—Said Omar Dormen, represent- 
ing Said Akinci & Said Dormen, 4-9 Jeneral 
Han, Voyvoda Caddesi, Galata, Istanbul, is 
interested in developing agency connections 
for all kinds of machinery (industrial, agri- 
cultural, electrical, and contractors’) and 
machine tools. Scheduled to arrive about the 
end of April, via New York City, for an in- 
definite period. U.S. address: c/o Robert 
W. Hunt Co., 59 Murray Street, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Detroit 
Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia 

34. Turkey—Vahyi Ozarar, representing Dis 
Ticaret Turk Anonim Sirketi, Kefeli Han 
Rihtim Caddesi, Galata, Istanbul, is inter- 
ested in developing agency connections and 
purchasing textiles, machinery, and chem- 
icals. Scheduled to arrive the first week i 
April for an indefinite period. U. S. address 
‘/o Commercial Counselor of Turkey, 20 Ex- 
change Place, New York, N. Y Itinerary 
New York, San Francisco, and Columbus 

35. Union of South Africa—Charles Walket 
Ferguson, representing Durban Falkirk Iron 
Co., Ltd., Box 4, Jacobs, Natal, is intereste¢ 
in obtaining raw materials (kinds not speci 
fied). Scheduled to arrive March 29, for 4 
visit of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o D.C 
Andrews, 29 Water Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Baltimore, Detroit, ane 
Chicago 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 
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36. Union of South Africa—R. P. Gaunt, 
representing C. F. Shaw, Ltd., P. O. Box 4372, 
Winchester House, Loveday Street, Johannes- 
purg, is interested in contacting American 
manufacturers who desire sales representa- 
tion in the Union of South Africa and South- 
ern Rhodesia His firm specializes in farm 
machinery and equipment, mining machin- 
ery, and similar lines, as well as glassware 
and cutlery. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
April for an indefinite period. U.S. address : 
c/o U. S. Department of Commerce District 
Office, 631 Federal Building, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Itinerary: New York and Louisville. 

37, Union of South Africa—Clifford Har- 
rod, representing General Box Co. Ltd., P. O. 
Box 159, Stellenbosch, Cape Province, is in- 
terested in machinery for making cardboard 
and fiber containers and plywood. He also 
desires technical information on manufac- 
ture of the same. Scheduled to arrive May 
9. via New York City, for a 6-weeks visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Temperleys Haslehurst & 
Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and other cities as may 
be necessary. 


Import Opportunities 


38. Belgium—Lambert Dumoulin, 55 Rue 
St. Gilles, Liege, wish to export sporting 
rifles (hammer and hammerless gun, double 
barrel), folding carbines, and bolt action 
rifles. 

39. Belgium—Etablissements Marcel Petit, 
213 Rue Royale, Brussels, wish to export 
drafting instruments, and 2,000 precision 
drawing compasses per month. 

40. Belgium—Manufacture 
page, 26 Rue des Augustins, Liege, has avail- 
able for export sporting rifles, automatic 
pistols, and bicycle saddles. 

41. Belgium—Antoine Masereel, 15 Rue St. 


Hubert, Liege, desires to export de luxe 
sporting rifles, and carbines. 
42. Belgium—Usines Annoye, 224 Rue 


Royale, Brussels, wish to export hospital fur- 
niture, and steel furniture (bank, office, 
barber's, restaurant, and cafeteria). 

43. Belgium—René Warnant, 54 Rue Ste. 
Marguerite, Liege, wish to export hammerless 
sporting rifies, and single or double barrel 
folding carbines. 

44. Belgium—G. Winders, 40 Avenue de 
Koekelbert, Berchem, Ste. Agathe, Brussels, 
desires to export carnival hats, decorations, 
flags, and novelties. 

45. England—The Eastern Trading Com- 
pany, 32 Praed Street, London, W. 2., wish 
to export medium- and high-class ladies’ 
handbags, and small leather goods. 

46. England—Montagu Watson, 48 Russell 
Gardens, London, N. W. 11., offers for sale 91 
stereoscopic photographs of United States 
and Canadian scenes. Complete list of 
photographs, with names of photographer 
or publisher, available from Commercial In- 


telligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

47. Italy—Corsi & Nicolai, 16 Via Lom- 
barda, Carrara, desires to export raw, cut, 


and worked white and colored Carrara and 
other Italian marble 

48. Italy—Dario Luisi, P. O. Box 51, Pietra- 
Santa (Lucca), desires to export statuary 
for churches and cemeteries of Carrara and 
other Italian marble and granites, bronze 
statuary and objects, and alabaster works 
and statuary. 

49. Italy—Giuseppe Mortara Succ. Ditta 
Enea Mortara, 10 Via Cesare Battisti, Bol- 
ogna, offers for export hides and skins (raw, 
whole oxen, cow, calf, and horse), also choice 
piece skins 

50. Italy—Societa Fedele Andreani & Fra- 
telli, Via Castelfidardo, Carrara, desires to 
export raw, cut and worked Carrara marble. 

51. Netherlands—W. A. Van Zutphen, Van 


April 26, 1947 


d’Armes’ Le-' 


Lijndenlaan 23, Naarden, wish to export 
handpainted tiles, tile pictures, wood toys 
and electric toymotors. 

52. Peru—Estremadoyro, Schreiber & Co., 
Edificio Wiese 400, Lima, desires to export 
fish conserves, wool, metals, and minerals. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


53. Turkey—Mustafa Ozkanli, 2ci kat 1, 
Yeni Valide Han, Bahcekapi, Istanbul, de- 
sires a representative in the United States 
for mohair. 


Export Opportunities 


54. Belgium—Belgian American Trade 
Syndicate, 35 Rue Marie de Bourgogne, seeks 
purchase quotations on seamless steel pipes 
and couplings for gas mains, specifications 
as follows: 

Length of 


Diameter Thickness Quantity Pipe 
(inches ) (mm) (meters) (meters) 

4 4 25,000 6 to9 

6 4,5 15,000 6 to9 

8 5,5 5,000 6to9 

10 6 5,000 6to9 
55. Belgiu;n—Comptoir Commercial and 


Industriel, 4 Rue Montagne du Parc, Brus- 
sels, desires purchase quotations with agency 
on complete plant equipment for breweries 
and sugar miils, and domestic and industrial 
oil burners. 

56. Belgium—Robert Edward Delancett, 41, 
rue Albert ler, La Louviére, seeks purchase 
quotations on paints and roller bearings. 

57. Belgium—Enterprises Verken, 45 Rue 
de Theux, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
on industrial oil heating equipment and ac- 
cessories. 

58. Belgium—Europ-Impex, 116 Rue de 
Treves, Brussels, desires purchase quotations 
on elastic webbing and net, plain and broché 
cotton goods for corset making, and plain 
and printed cotton, rayon, and silk materials. 

59. Belgium—Jules Fooy, 22 Dieweg, Uccle, 
Brussels, seeks purchase quotations on flash- 
lights and batteries, automatic record chang- 
ers, and single pick-up motor combinations 
with automatic stop. 

60. Belgium—Hydrobel, S. A., 4 Rue Chand- 
fontaine, Liege, seeks purchase quotations on 
hydraulic and pneumatic machinery, pumps, 
and presses. 

61. Belgium—Maison Longini, 33 Rue du 
Compas, Brussels, seeKs purchase quotations 
on filing systems; desk lamps; calendars; 
intercommunicating telephones; dictating 
machines; index cabinets; desk tops; steel 
chairs and armchairs; rubber and plastic seat 
pads; railing fittings for filing cabinets (ball 
bearing); steel furniture locks, handles and 
fixtures; loose-leaf devices; typewriters; ad- 
dressograph duplicators; calculating ma- 
chines; and stamp-affizing machinery. 

62. Brazil—Brandao, Filhos & Cia., Ltda., 
Caixa Postal 42, Bahia, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on gas refrigerators. 

63. England—Clagett, Brachi & Co., Lim- 
ited, 61, Crutched Friars, London, E. C. 3., 
desires purchase quotations on 1 ton of 
coated wire nails for tobacco cases (214 
inches x 12 gage). 

64. England—The Eastern Trading Co., 32 
Praed Street, London, W. 2., seeks purchase 
quotations on all kinds of plastic and fancy 
leather goods to sell through their sales or- 
ganization in the United Kingdom, and to 
leather and fancy goods shops. 

65. England—t. Shilling, 6 Haslemere Gar- 
dens, Finchley, London, N. 3., seeks purchase 
quotations on imitation jewelry. 

66. France—Société de Produits Métal- 
lurgiques, 148, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, 
seeks purchase quotations on raw materials, 
such as coke and fuel oil; and equipment for 
modern foundry 


67. France—Société Superflexit, 2 rue du 
Parc, Bois-Colombes (Seine), desires pur- 
chase quotations on machinery for process- 
ing synthetic rubber, and plastics. 

68. France—Verreries Charbonneaux, rue 
Albert-Thomas, Reims (Marne), seeks pur- 
chase quotations on machinery and material 
for the manufacture of bottles and insula- 
tors; oven-controlling devices; special earths 
for the manufacture of glassware ovens. 

69. India—Allen Berry Co. Limited, Bom- 
bay, and 62 Hazra Road, Balygunge, Calcutta, 
seeks purchase quotations on 19,100 tons of 
black mild steel sheets (18-22 gage), and 900 
tons of galvanized steel sheets (22 gage). 

70. India—Rustomjee, Sons, ‘“Hoshang 
House,” 70-C, Gowalia Tank, Bombay 26, 
seeks purchase quotations on printing ma- 
chinery and equipment; newsprint in rolls; 
paper, such as bond, art, printing, kraft, 
manifold, glassine, and tissue; steam loco- 
motives for meter-gage line; paints for rail- 
road cars; solvents for removing paints; roof- 
ing for cars; upholstery material (dark green, 
dark blue, and black); rwbber or cork mate- 
rial for padding seats; linoleum; electrical 
fittings; and complete equipment for air 
conditioning of passenger cars. 

71. Italy—Casa Agricola V. Franchini gia 
Golini, 16 Via Pandolfini, Florence, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for replace- 
ment parts for tractors, threshers, and other 
agricultural machinery. 

72. Italy—Ditta Giovanni Arduini, 1 Via 
L. Sani, Reggio Emilia, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on frozen pork and beef, also live ani- 
mals for slaughter. 

73. Malta—Cole Bros. 74, Rudolph Street, 
Sliema, seeks purchase quotations for tinned 
meat products. 

74. Netherlands—Bedrijfs Auto Import 
Maatschappij, 10-11 Koninginnegracht, The 
Hague, seeks purchase quotations on good 
or very good light gasoline-driven trucks, 
up to 3-ton loading capacity. 

75. Netherlands—Firma Rosier, 23 Alexan- 
derlaan, Rijswijk, near The Hague, seeKs pur- 
chase quotations on good-quality gasoline 
tractors for agricultural and industrial use, 
and first-class autobus chassis, gasoline and/ 
or Diesel driven, 20 to 40 seating capacity. 

76. Union of South Africa—Argonauts 
(S. A.) Ltd., P. O. Box 7659, Johannesburg, 
seeks purchase quotations on dye line base 
paper (photo coating paper) in reels, speci- 
fications and quantity, respectively, as fol- 
lows: 30 to 40 inches wide, 80 to 90 grams 
weight; 40 to 50 long tons annually in 10-ton 
lots per shipment. 

77. Union of South Africa—Jiffy Packing 
Co. (Pty) Ltd., P. O. Box 31, Huguenot, Cape 
Province, seeks purchase quotations on gela- 
tine, tartaric acid, citric acid, and bicarbonate 
soda, for making jelly powders. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


78. Australia—Arthur H. Perry & Son, 
Perry House, Elizabeth Street, Brisbane, seeks 
representations for plastic window screen- 
ings, pressure cookers, washable and ready- 
pasted wallpaper, and insulating window 
materials. 

79. Egypt—Cairo Scientific Instruments, 2 
Sharia Eloui, Cairo, seeks representations for 
wires, cables, and electrical household ap- 
pliances. 

80. Egypt—M. Horovitz, 1-A Cherifein 
Street, Cairo, seeks representations for re- 
fractory blocks and bricks for the erection 
of furnaces, and cellulose lacquer paint. 

81. Egypt—Mohamed Abdel Moneim Said, 
30 Fouad el Awal Street, Cairo, seeKs repre- 
sentations for bathroom water heaters, room 
heaters, and table cutlery. 

82. England—Bell & Forest, Ltd., Shaftes- 
bury Buildings, 5-7 Denman Street, London, 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 


national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Austria 


AIRGRAM FROM UL. 8S. LEGATION 
AT VIENNA 
(Dated March 14, 1947) 


During February and the first half of 
March industrial operations continued 
to be handicapped by a critical power 
shortage, but some improvement was in 
prospect as a result of increased deliv- 
eries of coal from the Ruhr. Early in 
March the Vienna Electric Works be- 
gan accepting applications for power at 
night from the more important of the 
shut-down industries. 

Rationing of petroleum products was 
further tightened, owing to lower re- 
ceipts from domestic refineries, all of 
which are-in the Soviet Zone. Practi- 
cally all manufacturing industries re- 
mained suspended during the first half 
of March with the exception of a few 
essential industries receiving high pri- 
orities for fuel and power. A small num- 
ber in other categories were able to con- 
tinue assembly work from parts in 
stock. Resumption of blast furnace op- 
erations at Donawitz, planned for March 
10, had to be further postponed, owing 
to the shortage of fuel. The coke ovens 
at Linz, which had been shut down on 
January 16, were scheduled to resume 
operations on March 17, making possible 
the resumption of nitrate production. 
Other industries were expected to re- 
sume operations as quickly as the sup- 
ply of power and materials permitted. 

The outlook for agriculture, although 
serious in a number of items, was re- 
garded as slightly better than a year 
previous. Deep snow during the severe 
winter has given considerable protection 
to most of the winter crops, although 
18,000 acres of wheat and rye may have 
to be resown. 

A trade agreement providing for an 
exchange of commodities with Hungary 
was signed on March 11. A similar 
agreement with Norway was referred to 
the Allied Commission for Austria for 
approval, and provided, in addition to 
an exchange of commodities, for a 5-year 
credit of 4,000,000 crowns (approximate- 
ly $800,000), exempt from interest and 
sinking fund for the first 3 years, to be 
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used for the purchase of fish and fish 
products which will be transported to 
North European ports on Norwegian 
ships. The Ministry of Trade an- 
nounced that negotiations were sched- 
uled to begin with Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania. 











New Industrial Enterprises in 
Mexico Exempted From Tax- 
ation 


During the second semester of 1946, tax 
exemption privileges were accorded by the 
Mexican Ministry of Finance to 46 new indus- 
rial enterprises, with a capital of 80,200,000 
pesos (approximately US$16,000,000). During 
the first half of the year these privileges had 
been extended to 26 new enterprises with 
11,700,000 pesos as invested capital. The most 
important enterprises exempted from taxation 
during the latter half of 1946 included plants 
for the manufacture of viscose rayon: metal 
containers: steel; washers, gas ranges, and 
reirigerators; cement: vitaminized milk: and 
maguey fiber. 

It is of interest, in connection with the growth 
of Mexican industries during recent years, to 
note the results of an industrial census taken 
by the Mexican Government in 1945. The 
number of all types of factories increased from 
13.510 in 1940 to 28,513 in 1945; the number 
of factory workers from 390,000 in 1940 to 
912,400 in 1945; and annual factory pay rolls 
from 568,372,000 pesos in 1940 to 1,002,223,000 
pesos in 1945 . 





After protracted delays the Equaliza- 
tion Fund, provided for in the Foreign 
Trade Regulatory Law of December 17, 
1946, went into effect on February 15, 
1947. This was made retroactive to Oc- 
tober 10, 1946, for barter transactions 
and to October 15, 1946, for purchases in 
foreign exchange and under clearing 
agreements. This Fund will be built up 
from levies on excess profits earned from 
exports and will be used for subsidizing 
vital imports. 

Preparations continued for the Vienna 
Fair which was scheduled to take place 
on March 23-30. By the end of February 
2,000 exhibitors, including 100 from nine 
other European countries and _ the 
United States, had indicated their in- 
tention to participate. 


Economic Conditions 


NATIONALIZATION LAW 


Legislation providing for the nation. 
alization of 70 firms, comprising g 
substantial portion of Austrian basic 
industry, was enacted by the Austrian 
Parliament on July 26, 1946, and became 
effective September 17, 1946, according 
to a report from the American Legation 
in Vienna. 

Under the law, ownership of the three 
largest commercial banks, every ojl. 
producing and refining company in Aus. 
tria, and the principal firms in the fol. 
lowing industries, devolves upon the Aus- 
trian State: River navigation; coal ex- 
traction; nonferrous mining and refin- 
ing; iron-ore mining; pig-iron and stee] 
production; manufacture of iron and 
steel products, including structural ma- 
terial, machinery, railroad equipment 
and repairs, and shipbuilding; electrical 
machinery and appliances 

The law states that provision for com- 
pensation to the former owners will be 
made in special legislation, but no steps 
had been taken in this direction as of 
March 1947. It appears that the formu- 
lation of compensation provisions may 
9e deferred pending stabilization of the 
Austrian currency, untangling of the 
capital structures, determination of the 
present owners, definition of German ex- 
ternal assets, and determination of the 
assets to be removed as reparations owed 
by Germany to various members of the 
United Nations. Many of the national- 
ized firms were wholly or partly owned 
by German interests 

Administration of the Nationalization 
Law is entrusted to the Federal Ministry 
for Safeguarding Property and Economic 
Planning, in conjunction with the other 
ministries concerned. The above-named 
Ministry is authorized to exercise the 
powers inherent in share ownership 
Implementation of the law has been 
confined to issuance of an ordinance pro- 
viding limited corporate structure for 
nationalized firms which were unincorpo- 
rated in Austria, circulars addressed to 
all nationalized firms requesting balance 
sheets and other information regarding 
business operations, and an audit of the 
books of nationalized firms considered 
not to possess a United Nations interest 
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The Ministry has also appointed public 
administrators to assume responsibilty 
for management of most of the nation- 
alized concerns. . 

A law enacted at the same time as the 
Nationalization Law provides for the for- 
mation of industrial cooperatives by the 
employees of nationalized undertakings 
as well as those already under Govern- 
ment ownership. Under the legislation, 
these cooperatives are to share in the 
management and profits of the industries 
which employ their members. 

| Translations of the Nationalization Law of 
July 26, 1946, the Ordinance of October 3, 
1946, issued pursuant thereto, and two cir- 
culars issued by the Ministry for Safeguarding 
Property and Economic Planning are avail- 
able in the European Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce. A 
translation of the law providing for the for- 
mation of industrial cooperatives is also 
available. | 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Regulations for Payment of Mer- 
chandise Imported Into the Belgium- 
Luxemburg Economic Union.—Author- 
ization for foreign exchange granted by 
the Institut Belgo-Luxembourgeois du 
Change for imports will be recalled when 
the merchandise fails to arrive in Bel- 
gium within 30 days from date of license, 
according to a decree-law published in 
the Moniteur Belge of March 12, 1947. 

All Belgian importers of bona-fide 
orders must state the approximate date 
of delivery, but if the importer knows 
that there is no possibility of having the 
merchandise delivered within 30 days, he 
must first obtain the approval of the 
Institut du Change for the transaction 
in order that an exchange certificate 
valid for a longer period may be granted. 

Suspension of Marks-of-Origin Regu- 
lations for Certain Products. — The 
marks-of-origin regulations for certain 
articles imported into the Belgium- 
Luxemburg Economic Union have been 
suspended until June 30, 1947, according 
to an airgram from the United States 
Foreign Office at Brussels, dated March 
5, 1947. 

The articles so affected are: Hollow 
ware of common giass, not combined 
with other materials; hollow ware of 
crystal or of half crystal; hollow ware, 
such as vases, drinking glasses, tumblers, 
flasks, beakers, jardinieres, bowls, but- 
ter dishes, and dessert dishes, furnished 
with a cover, with mounting or fitting of 
other than precious metal; copper house- 
hold, cooking, and table articles, and 
utensils suitable for domestic use; cop- 
per articles for ornamentation, for fur- 
nishing, for office use or fancy goods, 
such as busts, statues, flower stands, ash- 
trays, inkstands, and candlesticks; steel 
knives for table or cooking use; steel 
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carving sets; cooking and table articles 
and utensils suitable for domestic use; 
articles for ornamentation, for furnish- 
ing, for office use, and fancy goods of 
gilt, silvered base metals, tin, nickel, 
white copper, argentine, composition 
metal, Britannnia metal, and the like; 
and buttons of wood, papier-maché, 
bone, leather, glass, stone, celluloid, horn, 
plastics, shell, ivory, base metal, and the 
like, also snap fasteners and parts 
thereof. 

Other articles are: Paper cups for pas- 
try, confectionery, and the like; sensi- 
tized photographic plates; rolls or rib- 
bons for films, including cinematograph 
films, sensitized but not exposed; films 
and plates of cellulose derivatives (cellu- 
loid and like materials) sensitized for 
photography. 

The decree which requires the coun- 
try-of-origin marking in French or 
Flemish on all containers of preserved 
fish, crustaceans, and shell fish is still in 
full force and effect. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Embargo on Certain Fresh 
Fruits Removed.—Brazilian Order No. 89 
of March 7, 1947, which prohibited the 
exportation of fresh pineapples, bananas, 
oranges, and lemons, was revoked by 
Order No. 115 of the Brazilian Minister 
of Finance, published April 2, 1947. 


Tariff 
Item No 


First Schedule 
1*# Beer, ale, stout, and porter, per gallon 
33 Oil 


The afore-mentioned fruits have been 
placed under export prohibition to con- 
serve supplies for domestic consumption. 
The prohibition was lifted because the 
Exporters-Importers Fruit Association of 
Sao Paulo and the Fruit Wholesalers 
Association of Rio de Janeiro assumed 
the obligation to supply domestic require- 
ments in sufficient quantities at reason- 
able prices. 

|For announcement of the export prohibi- 


tion on the fruits in question, see ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 12, 1947.] 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Alcoholic, Petroleum, and 
Tobacco Products: Import Duties In- 
creased.—The general rates of duty on 
beer, ale, stout, and Porter and certain 
other alcoholic beverages and alcoholic 
products (including flavoring essences, 
perfumed spirits, spirituous toilet prep- 
arations and dentifrices), certain petro- 
leum products, and leaf tobacco and 
tobacco manufacturers imported into 
British Guiana have been considerably 
increased by Ordinance No. 4 of Febru- 
ary 27, 1947. On many of these prdoucts 
the British preferential rates also have 
been increased. 

The schedule of changes in the duties 
on these commodities is as follows 
(former rate in each case is shown in 
parentheses) : 


Rates of Duty 


British General 
Preferential Tariff 
Tariff 


$0. 75 ($0. 58) $1. 04 ($0. 87) 


(1)*Petroleum spirit, being a derivative of crude oil, whether manufactured 
by refining or otherwise, including mineral naphtha and benzine, which has a 


flash point below 85° Fahrenheit by I. P. T 


Test K. 7, per gallon__. 
(2)* Petroleum oil, being a derivative of crude oil, whether manufactured 


. 31 (0.31) 36 (0. 31) 


by refining or otherwise, which having a flash point of 85° Fahrenheit or more 
by L. P. T. Test K. 7 either has a distillation end point not exceeding 330 


Centigrade by I. P.1 


Test G.3or of which 10 per centum by volume or more 


distills at a temperature not exceeding 200° Centigrade by I. P. T. Test G.3, 


per gallon 


0725 (0. 0725) 1225 (0. 0725) 


(3) Other petroleum products, not including lubricants, being derivatives 
of crude oil, Whether manufactured by refining or otherwise, which have a 


distillation end point exceeding 330° Centigrade by I. P. 


T. Test G. 3 and of 


which less than 10 per centum by volume distills at a temperature not exceed- 


ing 200° Centigrade by I. P. T. Test G. 3 


(a) of a specific gravity of not more than 0.930 compared with water at 60 


Fahrenheit- 


(i) if imported in bulk for storage in tanks, per 100 gallons 


(ii) if imported other than in bulk (“for storage in tanks’’ omitted) , 


per 100 gallons 


b) of a specific gravity of more than 0.930 compared with water at 60 


Fahrenheit 


(i) if imported in bulk for storage in tanks, per 100 gallons 


. 50 (0. 50) 1.00 (0. 50) 
75 (0.75) 1.00 (0. 75) 
16 (0. 16 32 (0. 16) 


(ii) if imported other than in bulk (‘‘for storage in tanks’’ omitted), 


per 100 gallons 
44. Spirits and strong waters 


(1) Enumerated Spirits—-(which shall be helde xclusively to be spirits as 
defined in the First Schedule of the Sale of Food and Drugs (Consolidation), 


Ordinance 


a) *Brandy of a strength not exceeding 85 per centum of proof spirit, the 


liquid gallon 


(b)* Brandy of astrength exceeding 85 per centum of proof spirit, the proof 


gallon 


* 


(c)* Whisky of a strength not exceeding 85 per centum of proof spirit, 


the liquid gallon 


. 25 (0. 25) SO (0. 25) 
6.00 (5. 00) 7. 25 (6. 25) 
7. O (5. 90) 9. 00 (7. 40) 
7. 50 (7.00) 9. 25 (8. 75) 


(d)* Whisky of astrength exceeding 85 per centum of proof spirit, the proof 


gallon 


8. 75 (8. 25) 10. 85 (10. 35) 


(e)* Gin of a strength not exceeding 85 per centum of proof spirit, the liq- 


uid gallon 


7. 50 (7. 00) 9. 25 (8. 75) 


(f)* Gin of a strength exceeding 85 per centum of proof spirit, the proof 


gallon 
(g)* Rum, the proof gallon 
(2) Other spirituous preparations 


10. 85 (10. 35) 
13. 50 (13. 00) 


8.75 (8. 25) 
7.00 (6. 50) 


(a)* Liqueurs, bitters, and cordials, admitted as such by the Comptroller, 


not over proof, the liquid gallon 


(b)* Liqueurs, bitters, and cordials over proof, the proof gallon. 8. 50 (8. 00 


See footnotes at end of table. 


8. 50 (8. 00) 9. 00 (8. 50) 


9. 00 (8. 50) 
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Rates of Duty 


Tariff British General 
Item No, Preferential laritf 
Tariff 


44. Spirits and strong waters—Continued 
(2) Other spirituous preparations—C ontinued 
(c)* Flavouring essences of a strength exceeding 40 per centum of proot 


spirit, the liquid gallon : $6. 65 ($6.15 $7. 22 ($6. 72 
(Notre.—For “‘Flavouring essences of a strength not exceeding 40 
per centum of proof spirit.’”’ See Second Schedule). 
(d)* Perfumed spirits (including bay rum and other spirituous toilet prep 
arations and dentifrices), being in the opinion of the Comptroller not 
potable, When not over proof, the liquid gallon 6.00 (3.60 12.00 (7.20 
(e)* Perfumed spirits (including bay rum and other spirituous toilet prep 
arations and dentifrices) over proof, the liquid gallon 8.00 (4.80 6.00 (9. 60 


(h)*Spirituous medicinal compounds, being preparations recognized by 
either the British Pharmacopoeia or the British Pharmaceutical 
Codex which the Comptroller is satisfied are to be used as medicines 


or in compounding medicines only, the liquid gallon 1.00 (0.60 1.60 (1.20) 
(i)*Spirituous medicinal compounds, not being preparations recognized by 
either the British Pharmacopoeia or the British Pharmaceutical 
Codex, containing more than 50 per centum of proof spirit, the proof 

gallon : q = 5 3 OO 2.50 , 60 , 10 
(NotTE.—For “‘Spirituous medicinal compounds, not being preparations 
recognized by either the British Pharmacopoeia or the British Pharma- 
ceutical Codex, containing not more than 50 per centum of proof spirit.” 

See Second Schedule.) 

(3) Unenumerated spirits and unenumerated preparations containing 

spirits, the proof gallon __ ; 6.50 (6.00 2.50 (12. 00 


48. Tobacco: 
Manufactured, namely 
(a) Cigars, per pound a : : 2.90 (2.78 3. 60 8. 45 
(b) Cigarettes 
(i) Manufactured in the British Empire entirely from Empire-grown 
tobacco, per pound ___. » 50 (2.35 
(ii) Manufactured in the British Empire entirely from foreign-grown 
tobacco, per pound 
(iii) Manufactured in foreign countries, per pound ___- 3 60 «(3.45 
Provided that with respect to cigarettes manufactured in the British 
Empire which contain a blend of Empire and foreign tobacco the duty thereon 
shall be at a rate proportioned to the percentage of each tobacco, the percentage 
of Empire- and foreign-grown tobacco being charged respectively the rates 
under (i) and (ii). 
(c) Other manufactured and snuff 
(i) Manufactured in the British Empire entirely from Empire-grown 
tobacco, per pound oe 
ii) Manufactured in the British Empire entirely from foreign grown 
tobacco ; per pound _. 2.20 (2.05 
(itt) Manufactured in foreign countries per pound 8.15 (3. Of 
Provided that with respect to tobacco and snuff manufactured in the British 
Empire which contain a blend of Empire and foreign tobacco the duty thereon 
Shall be at a rate proportioned to the percentage of each tobacco, the percent- 
age of Empire- and foreign-grown tobacco being charged respectively the rates 
under (i) and 
In Leaf 
(d) If in packages containing not less than 400 pounds 
Containing not less than 25 pounds and not more than 38 pounds of mois 
ture in every 100 pounds weight thereof per pound 1.00 (0.85 0 (O8 
(e) lf in packages containing not less than 400 pounds 
Containing Jess thar 25 pounds of moisture in every 100 pounds weight 
thereof per pound w (1.3 ‘) 
f) If in packages containing less than 400 pounds 
Containing not less than 25 pounds and not more than 38 pounds of mois 
ture in every 100 pounds weight thereof 
g) If in packages containing less than 400 pounds— 
Containing less than 25 pounds of moisture in every pounds 100 weight 
thereof per pound cee bea 1. 60 { f L405 
Second Schedule (new item 
17A. Toilet preparations and cosmetics, except perfumed spirits, soap, and 


per pound ] ) 0.¥ ( he 


dentifrices -- “UV percent 1) percent 
Third Schedule 
3. Amended by the deletion of the word ‘‘capsules’’ and comma, 


* Items thus marked are subject to special preferences in accordance with the Canada-Wes 
1925. 


# Subject to a maximum allowance of 5 per centum for breakage. 


. J 
British Malava 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
New Customs Duties Announced in 
Malayan Union.—Effective January 16, 
1947, 11 categories of commodities which 
formerly entered the Malayan Union 
duty-free were added to the list of tax- 
able goods. No provision is made for 
preferential treatment of British goods, 


noculars, field glasses, and telescopes, 20 
percent; clocks and watches, 15 percent; 
medicinal preparations, excluding, 
among others, penicillin, quinine, and 
sera, 25 percent; pianos, 20 percent; me- 
chanical lighters and component parts, 
20 percent. 

Effective February 6, 1947, higher 
duties were levied on imports into the 
Malayan Union of certain classes of 
musical instruments and electric bat- 





all imports of these products being sub- 
ject to the general rates. 

Included in the list are the following 
classes of goods and rates of duty (all 
ad valorem): Air-conditioning plant 
and component parts, 20 percent; elec- 
trical household articles and component 
parts, excluding cookers, light fittings, 
and electro-medical apparatus, 15 per- 
cent; cutlery of various kinds, 15 per- 
cent; mirrors, 15 percent; cameras, pho- 
tographic accessories and apparatus, bi- 
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teries and parts. Imports of these com- 
modities originating in the British Em- 
pire are, however, subject to preferen- 
tial rates. According to the new rates, 
various types of recording instruments, 
records, accessories, and radiogramo- 
phones will be subject to 30 percent un- 
der general rate and 25 percent under 
the preferential rate. Formerly, the 
duty on radiogramophones was the same 
as on wireless receiving sets, namely, 5 
percent and duty-free, respectively, 


whereas on electric gramophones and 
several other kinds of recording instyy. 
ments the rate was 10 percent under 
general tariff and duty-free under preg. 
erential treatment. 

The present rate on electric batteries 
and parts thereof for torches (flash. 
lights) or handlamps is 30 percent under 
the general tariff and 15 percent under 
the British preferential. Formerly these 
rates were 10 percent and duty-free, re. 
spectively. Duties on all other electric 
batteries and parts thereof have also 
been increased to 30 percent genera} 
rate, and 15 percent British preferentig). 


wear 
Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement Providing Exchange 
of Goods Signed With Yugoslavia —a 
trade agreement between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia was signed in Sofia on March 
28, 1947, providing for an exchange of 
goods valued at 2,000,000,000 leva in 
1947, according to an airgram of March 
28 from the American Mission, Sofia. 

Yugoslavia will export to Bulgaria 
chiefly copper sulfate, caustic soda, 
cigarette paper, agricultural implements, 
and hemp. In exchange, Bulgaria wil] 
send to Yugoslavia seeds, red pepper, 
tomato puree, goatskins and sheepskins, 
tobacco, and earthenware 


’ 
Canada 
AIRGRAM FROM LU. S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated March 21, 1947) 


More cautious buying during March on 
the part of Canadian consumers helped 
to create the artificial semblance that 
demand is now satiated by the prevailing 
high level of manufacturing activity. A 
better labor supply and the absence of 
industrial strife except in the coal in- 
dustry of the Maritimes has enabled the 
physical volume of business to expand 
further, but retail sales have fallen off 
since the first of the year despite cut-rate 
sales and greater advertising, and the 
value of checks cashed has levelled off 
in all Provinces except Quebec and Brit- 
ish Columbia. All inventories continue 
to rise, but shortages persist in durable 
goods. 


OVERSEA LOANS BEING EXHAUSTED 


Increasing concern is expressed over 
the rate at which foreign governments 
are exhausting their credit loans in 
Canada and at the alarming excess of 
imports in the Dominion’s trade with the 
United States. The United Kingdom has 
used up one-half of its Canadian loan of 
$1,250,000,000, and the same proportion 
applies in the case of the Netherlands, 
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Belgium, and Norway, while France has 
already placed orders committing all of 
its credit advance of $242,500,000 and is 
now seeking a new loan. . 

Canadian merchandise imports from 
the United States, which exceeded ex- 
ports by $5,000,000 during 1945, jumped 
to an excess of $517,000,000 in 1946, re- 
sulting in the loss of more than one-third 
of the Dominion’s American dollar re- 
serves Which cannot now be retrieved 
from the large export balance enjoyed 
before the war from the United Kingdom. 
The Dominion’s Department of Trade 
and Commerce has recently stated that 
the steady rise in prices of United States 
goods throughout the past year is un- 
doubtedly responsible for part of the in- 
crease in the value of imports from the 
United States and the resulting unbal- 
ance between imports and exports. 

Many circles in addition to the gold- 
mining industry are now advocating a 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar to the 
10-percent discount rate it enjoyed vis- 
a-vis the American currency unit prior 
to last July. A markedly increased in- 
terest on the part of leading Canadian 
financial officials in the successful estab- 
lishment of the International Bank and 


the Monetary Fund expresses the Do- - 


minion’s dependence on foreign trade 
for one-third of the national income and 
the need to further increase exports be- 
yond the 35 percent of total production 
achieved in 1946 if the present tremen- 
dous war-born industrial expansion is to 
be successfully maintained. 

Canada’s main exports to the United 
Kingdom today—wheat, beef, apples, 
bacon, cheese and eggs shipped under 
government contracts—are falling be- 
hind delivery schedule, and authority to 
control the sale and export of agricul- 
tural products was passed by the House 
of Commons on March 21, 1947. Author- 
ity is also being sought to lift the embargo 
on the sale of beef cattle to the United 
States. Justice Minister Ilsley recently 
stated that import and export controls 
would continue in effect as long as 
Canadian prices remained below those 
in the United States, to assure the execu- 
tion of food commitments to Britain and 
an even distribution within Canada. 


DECONTROL PROGRAM ACCELERATED 

The Minister of Finance on April 1, an- 
nounced the immediate removal of price 
ceilings on a wide range of goods com- 
prising approximately one-third of the 


items which have hitherto remained 
under control. Among the more im- 
portant items affected are passenger 


automobiles and trucks, tires and tubes; 
coal, and wood fuels; and most house- 
hold equipment. A considerable number 
of foodstuffs are freed from price con- 
trols, as are almost all types of men’s 
and boy’s clothing and certain women’s- 
clothing items. The suspension of coal 
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and wood fuels from the controls list did 
not become effective until April 15. 

A maximum increase of 10 percent in 
rentals for all housing accommodations 
and the ending of rent control for hotel 
accommodations was announced on 
April 7. 

The rationing of meat was suspended 
effective March 26, but price controls 
over meat, meatless days in public eating 
places, area distribution of meat, and 
slaughter quotas and permits will con- 
tinue. 

The Finance Minister announced that 
generous stocks of sugar on hand justi- 
fied increasing the consumers’ sugar 
ration 14 percent (10 percent to indus- 
trial users aiding the harried producers 
of soft drinks and candy). 











Mexican Government Publishes 
Statistical Abstract 


\ Statistical Abstract of the social and eco- 
nomie scene in Mexico, known as “Compendio 
Estadistico—1947,” has been issued by the Mex- 
ican Government through its Statistical Office, 
the “Direecién General de Estadistica,” of the 
Ministry of National Economy (Secretaria de la 
Economia Nacional). The volume is a com- 
pact paper-bound edition containing statistics 
on population, education, social assistance, de- 
linquency, labor, price and cost-of-living in- 
dexes, agriculture, industry, trade, communi- 
cations and transport, and finance. The series 
cover data as up to date as was possible by the 
time of publication. 

The compendium was published partly to 
fill the need arising from lack of publication in 
the past several years of the Mexican Statistical 
Yearbook. This publication, as well as others 
of the Mexican Secretaria de le Economia 
Nacional, can be purchased from the “Almacen 
de Publicaciones, Venezuela Num. 3, Mexico, 
1). F., Mexico.” 








STEEL PRODUCTION RISES 


The production of steel ingots reached 
a record output of 243,557 net tons in 
January 1947, but receded in February to 
223,145 net tons, because of the shorter 
month. The daily output continued to 
rise, from 7,857 in January to 7,969 tons 
in February, compared with 8,081 in 
February 1946. During January, pig- 
iron production alone reached a new all- 
time high of 177,313 net tons, increasing 
the manufacturing potential to a new 
peak through the initial operation of sev- 
eral new furnaces completed since the 
war. 

In an endeavor to make Canada self- 
sufficient in steel plate and cold-rolled 
sheeting, largely imported from the 
United States before the war, the Re- 
construction Minister recently stated 
that “it has been necessary to practically 
prohibit the export of steel from Canada 
except as parts of highly fabricated 
products,” to bolster the lagging ship- 
building and housing programs con- 


tracted last year. Industrial plant ex- 
pansions have been seriously retarded 
by shortages of structural steel. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION HIGH 


Continuing for the second consecutive 
month to operate at 101 percent of rated 
capacity, Canadian newsprint mills pro- 
duced 370,000 tons in January and 341,- 
268 tons in February 1947. Shipments 
to the United States during these months 
were 69,492 and 65,226 tons, respectively. 
Production during February was 10.7 
percent over that of a year ago, and ex- 
ports to the United States were 5.4 per- 
cent greater. On the other hand, ship- 
ment overseas increased 73.5 percent to 
46,465 tons. Shipments represented 94.7 
percent of capacity compared with 85.8 
percent in February 1946, and stocks of 
Canadian manufacturers increased by 
21,437 tons in February despite the box- 
car shortage. 

Total newsprint production in 1946 
aggregated the new record of 4,143,392 
tons compared with 3,259,208 tons in 
1945, and shipments to the United 
States rose from 725,465 tons to 762,012 
tons in 1946. The price of newsprint 
was further advanced on March 22, by 
$6, to $86 a ton—the fifth increase since 
January 1946, and 51 percent above that 
level. 

Following the lead of American pro- 
ducers, Canadian Pulp Manufacturers 
raised the export price of all grades of 
chemical pulp an average of $10 per ton, 
effective April 1. Ninety percent of Ca- 
nadian production is exported to the 
United States for plastics. Canadian 
domestic prices, raised in January, re- 
main unaffected. 


TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


Current developments pointing to a 
general rise in lake steamship freight 
rates this summer have considerably 
blunted the force of the arguments ob- 
jecting to the proposed over-all increase 
in railway freight rates. Should the rail 
freight increases of 30 percent be ap- 
proved—probably not before late in 
June—the higher rates to be accorded 
the Lake Freight Association will leave 
unchanged, though uniformly higher, 
the present balance of rate differentials 
and the consequent competitive checks. 
Bulk-freight inland water rates have 
now been decontrolled, while package- 
freight water rates and railway rates 
are controlled by both the Prices Board 
and the Transport Board. The com- 
plex system of boxcar priorities, estab- 
lished on February 14, was canceled on 
March 11 when the snow blocking the 
tracks had been cleared and the Trans- 
port Department found the railways 
could better control the fair distribu- 
tion of rolling stock to speed British 
wheat shipments to east- and west-coast 
ports. 


- 
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Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Relaxation in Import Restrictions.— 
The Controller of Imports has anounced 
that import licenses for reasonable 
quantities of the following items from all 
sources of supply will be issued against 
evidence of firm offers: Cement, chemi- 
cals, machinery and essential tools, 
photographic materials, motor vehicles 
and spare parts, radio and electrical ap- 
paratus, clocks and watches, and umbrel- 
las. This change in import controls is 
reported to be motivated by the prevail- 
ing shortage of supplies in the articles 
listed. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated April 8, 1947) 


Chile’s foreign-exchange budget was 
revised by a decree of March 28 to take 
into account additional receipts esti- 
mated at $24,600,000 from special copper 
taxes in accordance with law No. 8758 of 
March 12, 1947, which provided for the 
collection during 1947 of a portion of the 
copper taxes which, under previously ex- 
isting legislation, would not have been 
paid until 1948. Income availabilities of 
foreign exchange during 1947 are esti- 
mated in the revised budget at $261,- 
400,000. The budget also provides for 
licensing of an additional $80,000,000 
worth of goods, exchange for which will 
not be paid out until 1948, thus equaling 
the carry-over from 1946 into 1947. 

Department, dry-goods, and _ shoe 
stores reported seasonally slow sales in 
March with peso volume higher owing to 
price increases. Grocery stores report 
improved supplies of milk and cooking 
oils, but tea, sugar, flour, pulses, and rice 
are still short. Meat markets increased 
prices 10 to 15 percent because of short 
supply, which is 20 percent under nor- 
mal. Argentine meat supply fell off 
owing to the exchange difficulties. 

Shortages in imported raw chemicals 
have seriously reduced production of 
drugs and chemicals. Wholesale and re- 
tail stocks of these products are low. 

The Chilean Government contemplates 
lifting existent restrictions on the im- 
portation of window glass. A prolonged 
shut-down of the principal Chilean sup- 
plier has created a sizable backlog in 
orders. Prices of finished plastics prod- 
ucts are leveling off and, in some cases, 
being reduced, owing to wider uses and 
increased production. The Chilean auto- 
mobile market continues to be very tight. 
Resale values of used late models con- 
tinue well above established ceiling 
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prices of new models. The National 
Foreign Trade Council is studying pos- 
sible 1947 import quotas. 

Demand for all types of machinery, 
especially industrial, agricultural, and 
construction, continues, but orders are 
limited to amount of exchange available. 
Recently, $10,000,000 of exchange was 
made available for clearance of machin- 
ery and raw materials for industries 
accumulated in customs. An appreciable 
quantity of machinery, particularly for 
textile industries and a new cement 
plant, cleared through customs exempt 
from import duties under law No. 8777. 

Scearcity of some construction ma- 
terials is delaying work that has been 
Started, and several items have been 
placed under the Office of Price Control. 
The Government hopes to control credits 
for construction of sumptuous office and 
apartment buildings in order to direct 
flow of materials to dwelling-house proj- 
ects. During March the Ministry of Fi- 
nance issued decrees authorizing a 110,- 
000,000-peso bond issue to finance the 
Popular Housing Institute, and authoriz- 
ing the Amortization Bank to place 48,- 
000,000 pesos at the disposal of the Insti- 
tute to be invested in construction of 
workers’ dwellings. 

The Ministry of Public Works approved 
a plan for emergency work amounting to 
3,815,601 pesos on the water supply of 
Valparaiso which continues to be criti- 
cally short, and assigned 3,000,000 pesos 
for construction work on stadiums and 
sport fields in various cities. A project 
for the construction of Teno Bridge, on 
the longitudinal road between Teno and 
Curico, was approved at an estimated 
cost of 7,166,929 pesos. 

According to press reports, the Govern- 
ment has issued a decree authorizing the 
State Railways to spend $6,000,000 ‘U. S. 
currency) in the United States for rail- 
way material and equipment. Of the 
total, $5,000,000 is a loan from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington. 

Following exchange of notes on March 
11 clarifying or making subject to future 
agreement, certain provisions of the 
Chilean-Argentine Commercial Treaty, 
the agreement was approved in commit- 
tee and referred to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

A Chilean Economic Mission headed by 
Guillermo del Pedregal, a former Minis- 
ter of Finance and one of the founders 
of the Chilean Industrial Development 
Corp., departed March 29 for the United 
States. Commercial missions from Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands are now in 
Santiago for the purpose of developing 
trade relations. Belgium has indicated 
interest in barley, fresh and dried fruits, 
lumber products, wool, and nitrates. 

Mineral production continued at a high 
level, attributed largely to improved labor 
conditions. 


Springhill well No. 5 was completed at 
a total depth of 2,265 meters and a pro. 
duction test was run on April 1, 

The general cost-of-living index Tose 
35.4 percent, as compared with Fe 


bruary 
1946. ve 


China 


Economic Conditions 


PRODUCTION GOALS FOR 1947 anp 1949 
ANNOUNCED 


The American Embassy in Nanking re. 


| 
| 


a 


| 


ports that plans have been announced by | 
the Chinese National Resources Commis. | 
sion for promoting industrial production | 


in 1947 and the next few years. Dr. 
Chien Chang-chao, Chairman of the 
NRC, is reported to have stated that the 
NRC would be in a position to provide 
China with most of the country’s e¢o. 
nomic necessities in 1949 in such volume 
as to be self-supporting, and that some 
products, presumably minerals and 
metals, could be exported in quantities 
sufficient to provide China with USg$29.- 
000,000 in foreign exchange in 1947. 

It is intimated, however, that the goals 
set may not be reached in every instance 
because of the continuing civil war and 
the present unsatisfactory economic 
situation. Moreover, in some cases, the 
projected production is based on antici- 
pated arrivals of productive reparations 
from Japan, especially with respect to 
sulfuric and hydrochloric acid and caus- 
tic soda. 

A considerable part of China’s indus- 
trial production is represented by the 
output of the NRC which at present has 
direct controls over 95 productive units 
with more than 250,000 employees—and 
in certain fields, especially petroleum 
and certain minerals, it actually repre- 
sents total Chinese production. On the 
other hand, the control exercised by NRC 
may be reduced in accordance with the 
Economic Emergency Measures an- 
nounced by Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, on February 16, 1947. These meas- 
ures include plans for the disposal of “all 
industries owned by the Government ex- 
cept those of national defense and public 
utilities.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Port of Tsingtao Again Closed %o 
Foreign Shipping.—In accordance with 
a Tsingtao Customs notification effective 
April 10, 1947, the port of Tsingtao has 
been temporarily closed to foreign ship- 
ping. This measure was taken on the 
instructions of the Chinese Government 
for military reasons, the American Con- 
sulate General, Tsingtao, reports. Only 
foreign merchant vessels which have re- 
ceived special permission from the Gov- 
ernment may now enter the port of 
Tsingtao. 
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The port of Tsingtao had been re- 
opened to foreign-flag vessels on Janu- 
ary 6, 1947, by order of the Executive 
Yuan, following its closure on December 


15, 1946. 


Colombia 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated March 31, 1947) 


Restrictions on the issuance of import 
licenses, Which have been in effect since 
the end of January, were removed upon 
the promulgation of a series of new de- 
crees regulating exchange control and 
imports. Foreign exchange for imports 
will now be allotted on the basis of an 
estimate of the total exchange available 
for the year. Within the import sched- 
ule, 35 percent of available exchange 
will be allotted for preferential group 
imports, 27 percent for group I, 20 per- 
cent for group I bis, 3 percent for group 
II, 6 percent for group II, and 9 percent 
for group IV. Licenses will be issued 
valid for up to 6 months, at the discre- 
tion of the control board. At present, 
licenses are being 
months only for the preferential group. 
Those for groups I and I bis are good for 
4 months, and licenses for groups II, III, 
and IV are valid for only 45 days. In 
order to obtain a license, proof must be 
furnished that the merchandise is ready 
for shipment in the exporting country. 
Unless just cause can be shown, the 
guaranty deposit which must be made 
upon making application for a license 
must be forfeited if the transaction is 
not completed within the period of 
validity of the license. This step has 
been taken in order to arrest the tend- 
ency among some importers to obtain 
licenses on speculation or, as has some- 
times happened, in order to tie up avail- 
able exchange. 

Many importers are complaining that 
it is almost impossible to receive ship- 
ments within a 45-day period in these 
times of uncertain transportation condi- 
tions. Some exporters are reported to 
be rather hesitant about accepting or- 
ders on such terms, since they feel they 
may become liable for claims on the part 
of importers on account of forfeited de- 
posits. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in stepping up the volume of freight 
moving out of the port of Buenaventura 
to the interior. On March 1, a system 
was inaugurated whereby rolling stock 
was concentrated on the railroad line 
between Buenaventura and Dagua, where 
grades are not as steep as on the run 
from Dagua to the important distribu- 
tion center at Cali. From Dagua freight 
is trucked to Cali for forwarding. Esti- 
mates place the monthly volume being 
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issued good for 6. 


cleared through Buenaventura at about 
30,000 tons, a rate almost twice as high 
as 2 years ago. The Minister of Public 
Works has announced that, from a high 
of 60,000 tons, the backlog at Buenaven- 
tura has been cut to 20,000 tons. On 
March 29 the embargo in effect since 
January 15 on shipments into Buena- 
ventura was completely lifted. 

As a result of the success which was 
achieved in Buenaventura through the 
use of a port coordinator, an office to 
coordinate activities in the ports of Bar- 
ranquilla and Cartagena is being set up. 
While conditions have been improving 
in Buenaventura, at Barranquilla they 
have been steadily deteriorating. Dur- 
ing March the Magdalena River had gone 
so low as to bring traffic to a virtual 
standstill. Many river boats and barges 
are stranded along the way or are not 
even attempting to leave river ports. 
Although most cargo arriving in Bar- 
ranquilla is for that city and its imme- 
diate environs, it is reported that some 
14,000 tons of freight consigned to the 
interior cannot be moved on account of 
river conditions and about 40,000 tons in 
all are in the port. 

Prices on the Bogota Stock Exchange, 
which have been declining steadily since 
the beginning of the year, took a sharp 
drop in the last 10 days of March. Some 
stocks were quoted as low as 50 percent 
of their December levels. These de- 
clines have occurred despite the divi- 
dend notices which have been appear- 
ing daily inthe press. Almost every cor- 
poration which has published a report 
of its operations during 1946 has shown 
a substantial profit. Informed observers 
attribute the bearish tendency to a 
series of causes, foremost of which is the 
fear that imported materials becoming 
available in ever-increasing quantities 
and at lower prices will present serious 
competition to domestic industries. It 
has been observed also that the wartime 
prosperity did not have a wide base, but 
rather reflected tremendous profits for 
a very small group of manufacturers and 
importers. 

After a long campaign, waged mainly 
in the press, the Colombian rayon-yarn 
mill, Indurayon, has succeeded in having 
a system of importation established, de- 
signed to guarantee the sale of its own 
production. Under an agreement which 
will be in force until November, textile 
mills will be obliged to absorb a quota 
of Indurayon’s production in order to 
obtain licenses to import yarn. A con- 
trol board composed of a representative 
of Indurayon, the textile mills, and the 
Government will pass on all applications 
to import yarn. However, textile mills 
report that licenses have been approved 
already covering sufficient quantities of 
yarn to carry them through the life of 
the agreement. Very few new applica- 
tions will have to be made. A Similar 


procedure is in effect as regards wheat 
importation. Although the import 
quota for wheat has been raised to 70,000 
tons annually, millers will first have to 
absorb their allotment of domestic wheat, 
in order to get permission to import. 

Living costs still are running high. 
Scarcities in sugar, chocolate, fats and 
oils, cement, and other basic items con- 
tinue. In March, price increases v ™~% 
approved on chocolate and sugar. At 
one time the producers of chocolate shut 
down production as a protest against 
scarcity of cacao and the controlled price 
of chocolate. The Cia. Distribuidora de 
Azucares, which consolidated sugar dis- 
tribution, obtained an increase of 3 pesos 
(the peso is equivalent to approximately 
US$0.57) per 50-kilogram sack after 
threatening to dissolve if an increase was 
not authorized. Continued dry weather 
has resulted in a drop in the milk sup- 
ply and led to an increase in milk prices. 
Some decreases have been experienced in 
prices of basic construction materials as 
the volume of new building has gone 
down considerably from last year’s boom- 
ing high. 

Colombia’s new coffee crop is just 
emerging on the market but not in any 
appreciable quantity. Quality is rated 
far superior to that of the preceding 
season. Widespread rainfall has been 
lacking and few crop estimates have been 
made with certainty, although Colom- 
bia expects to have 5,500,000 bags for 
export during 1947. The present price 
position is excellent, and local indica- 
tions are that it will continue favorable. 

Labor conditions have been compara- 
tively quiet in recent months, with only 
a few isolated strikes in effect, although 
some unions have presented demands to 
the employers. 

Notice has appeared in the press that 
plans are being drawn up for a petro- 
leum pipe line from Puerto Berrio on the 
Magdalena River to Medellin. Puerto 
Berrio is the terminus for the projected 
line from the oil fields at Barranca Ber- 
meja; materials for that line are already 
in the country, and work is expected to 
begin soon. 

A series of three fatal air accidents 
during the first 3 weeks in March, com- 
ing on top of the disasters earlier in 
the year, have led to new regulations 
in controlling civil air traffic. Stringent 
pilot qualifications have been set up. 
Pilots will now have to show at least 
1,200 air-hours experience, of which 600 
hours must be over Colombian routes— 
300 as a copilot. This measure has 
stopped two new companies before they 
had a chance to fly a single pay load. 
A new director for civil air control has 
been appointed, and a new organiza- 
tion plan has been drawn up; it will be 
difficult, however, to put the plan into 
effect because there is not enough ex- 
perienced inspection personnel available. 
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Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Specialties: Registra- 
tion Period Extended.—The period dur- 
ing which pharmaceutical specialties and 
other products specified in article No. 255 
of the Sanitary Code of Costa Rica may 
be registered has been extended to June 
30, 1947, by Legislative Decree of March 
7, 1947. This decree merely extends the 
registration period established by a de- 
cree of August 23, 1945. 

{For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 29, 1944, Novem- 


ber 3, 1945, July 6, 1946, and November 2, 
1946.] 


Cuba 


Commodity Controls 


Cuban Ministry of Commerce Amends 
Ceiling Prices on Certain Iron and Steel 
Products, Rubber-Covered Copper Wire, 
and Cement Imported Into Cuba.—Min- 
istry of Commerce Resolution No. 270 
of February 25, 1947, promulgated in the 
Official Gazette of March 11, 1947, es- 
tablishes a new basis for the fixing of 
ceiling prices on certain iron and steel 
articles, rubber-covered copper wire, and 
cement imported into Cuba, and places 
in abeyance earlier price regulations 
covering these products. 

The Resolution provides that, until 
further notice, the ceiling prices on the 
following list of imported products will 
be those obtained from the application 
of the regulations contained in article 4 
of Resolution No. 7 of the Office of Price 
Control and Supply dated June 6, 1942: 
Round and square steel bars; corrugated 
iron or steel bars; black or galvanized 
water or gas pipe, one-eighth of an inch 
to 4 inches in diameter; galvanized or 
varnished conduit pipe, one-half inch to 
3 inches in diameter; plain galvanized 
wire, 4 to 18 gage: galvanized telephone 
wire, extra B. B., 8 to 14 gage; single 
braided rubber-covered copper wire, 8 to 
18 gage; double braided rubber-covered 
copper wire, 8 to 18 gage; galvanized 
staples and spikes of all sizes; galvan- 
ized barbed wire of all sizes and gages; 
polished wire nails of all sizes and gages; 
cement. 

Therefore, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 4, of Resolution No. 7, 
the maximum wholesale prices of the 
products under reference will be based 
on the total cost of importation and 
transportation of the merchandise to the 
wholesalers’ warehouses, plus 10 percent. 

The basis for the maximum retail 
prices will be the wholesale prices ob- 
tained, as indicated hereinbefore, plus 
20 percent, plus cost of transportation 
to the retailers’ establishments. 
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The Resolution establishes, however, 
that price regulations in effect prior to 
its promulgation will continue to apply 
to any quantities of these commodities 
held in stock on the date of promulga- 
tion. 

It is also provided that local producers 
of nails, manufactured from imported 
materials, shall furnish the Division of 
Supply of the Ministry of Commerce de- 
tailed statements covering the cost of 
the imported materials, plus local manu- 
facturing costs, in order that the Divi- 
sion may fix wholesale and retail prices 
on the finished products by quarterly 
periods. 


French 
North Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revision of Import Tariff, Consump- 
tion Taxes, Customs Formality Taz, and 
Export Taxes in Tunisia.—Effective Feb- 
ruary 20, 1947, import-tariff rates were 
revised in Tunisia by a beylical decree 
of that date published in the Journal 
Officiel of Tunisia on February 22, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Consulate General, Tunis, of March 3, 
1947. 

Owing to the depreciation of the franc, 
specific rates have generally been 
changed to ad-valorem rates. Although 
increased revenue appears to be the gen- 
eral aim of the new rates, they also 
strengthen the preferential treatment of 
imports of French origin. 

The same decree also revises the cus- 
toms formality tax, consumption taxes, 
and export taxes. 


Import Duties 


Goods of Foreign Origin: 


Most goods of foreign origin are sub- 
ject to a uniform rate of 10 percent ad 
valorem. Items identified as “regime 
special’ remain subject to the prevail- 
ing French tariff rates. 

Machinery and material for agricul- 
ture and boring and drilling equipment 
for oil prospection are duty free. 


Goods Subject to 5 Percent Ad Valorem 
Rate of Duty: 


Foods and Agricultural Products.— 
Milk, cream, cheese, butter, sugar, chest- 
nuts, sorghum, millet, canary seed, vege- 
table oils and fats, vegetable fibers, coco- 
nut shells, fodder, straw, bran, oilcakes, 
and unspecified vegetable products and 
waste. 

Mineral! waters, frozen waters, ice. 

Dyes and tanning material (‘except 
pomegranate rind). 

Rags. 

Shrubs, lumber, and building material. 

Stones and earth used in arts and 


crafts, marble statuary, kaolin, diato- 
maceous earth, grindstones, whetstones 
pumice stone, slate for building, mar). | 

Hard-fired earthenware, potteryware 
stoneware, piping, ceramic clay tiles and 
paving. 

Metals and minerals.—Graphite or 
plumbago, mineral tar, bitumen and 
asphalt, iron ore, copper ore, lead ore, tin 
ore, zinc ore, nickel ore, cast iron, rough 
iron, machine iron and steel, band iron 
and steel, iron and steel rails, iron filings 
and anvil dross, scrap iron, clinkers or 
slag, crude alumina. 

Chemicals.—Natural or artificial] soda, 
certain crude salts of ammonia, copper 
acetate, liquid iron acetate, potassium 
tartrate, anticryptogamic products, jn 
secticides, fungicides. 

Newsprint, printers’ type, stereotype 
plates other than photomechanical. 

Agricultural tractors and machines for 
agriculture. 


Rates on Certain Monopolized Products: 

Certain monopolized products, such as 
fuel oil, road oils, soft pitch, and hard 
pitch, are duty-free, whereas coal is made 
dutiable at 0.20 franc per 100 net kilo- 
grams. 

Coffee and tea imported for the ac- 
count of the State are duty-free, but duti- 
able as follows when imported for per- 
sonal use: Coffee, limited to 10 kilograms 
per person, per annum: 60 francs per net 
kilogram for raw or green; 80 francs per 
net kilogram for roasted or ground. Tea, 
limited to 2 kilograms per person, per 
annum: 200 francs per net kilogram. 

No change is made in regulations on 
tobacco. 

Goods From France, Algeria, and Colo- 
nies: 

The so-called colonial goods and items 
identified in the tariff schedules by the 
indication “regime special’ continue to 
enter Tunisia duty-free if they were so 
admitted heretofore; items not previ- 
ously admitted duty-free are now sub- 
ject to a uniform rate of 5 percent ad 
valorem, replacing the various former 
rates. 

Consumption Taxes 

Increased consumption taxes replace 
both the import duties and consumption 
taxes formerly applicable to the follow- 
ing products: 

Taxable at 20 percent ad valorem: 
Pepper and_= substitutes (imported); 
cloves, cinnamon, cassia, nutmeg, mace 
and vanilla; chocolate in bars, blocks, 
tablets, etc., and liquid and milk choco- 
late; confectionery made with cocoa, 
cocoa butter, or chocolate, with or with- 
out sugar or other ingredients; rice, 
broken or whole, flour, or meal 

Taxable at 40 percent ad valorem, 
cocoa in any form or any substitute 
thereof. 

Taxable at 20 francs, imported pi- 
mentos, dried; taxable at 25 francs, im- 
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ported ground pimentos (both per 100 
kilograms, net). ' 

On petroleum the consumption tax is 
as follows (in francs per hectoliter): 
Kerosene, crude petroleum, lubricating 
oils, and gasoil, 120; on gasoline, benzol, 
or benzine, 280. 


Luxury Tax on Automobiles: 

The luxury tax on automotive pas- 
senger vehicles, chassis, and bodies, was 
increased from 4 to 5 percent ad valorem. 
This tax also applies to motorcycles, 
cyclecars, sidecars, and other vehicles 
with a selling price higher than 30,000 
francs. 

Spare tires and tubes are subject to a 
10 percent ad valorem consumption tax 
which replaces the former rate of 7.50 
francs per kilogram. 


Customs Formality Tar 


The customs formality tax has been 
increased from 1.65 francs to 10 francs 
per 1,000 kilograms, or fraction thereof, 
on imported and exported merchandise. 
The assessable minimum rate on both 
exports and imports, has been set at 5 
percent ad valorem which replaces the 
former minimum rate of 5 percent on 


imports and the 2.5 percent on exports. 


The specific rates on goods in transit 
have also been increased and the asses- 
sable minimum has been set at 5 per- 
cent ad valorem. 


Export Tazes 


The export tax on phosphate rock, 
formerly exceptional and for the dura- 
tion of the war, becomes now a perma- 
nent tax of 8 francs per metric ton. 

The tax on olive oil is fixed at a uni- 
form rate of 10 percent ad valorem. 
(The rates were formerly based on the 
wholesale price of the oil exported. A 
uniform rate of 148 francs was assessed 
on each 100 kilograms net weight priced 
up to 1,200 francs. If priced above 1,200, 
each additional franc in price was taxed 
0.50 franc. On the former basis, olive 
oil at the present wholesale price of 12,- 
000 francs would have been assessed an 
export tax of 5,548 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams or about 46 percent ad valorem.) 


Haiti 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated April 2, 1947) 


As of interest to American business- 
men planning the establishment of small 
or large manufacturing establishments 
in Haiti, it is pointed out that the Haitian 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has stated that the Council of Ministers 
has prohibited the reexportation of ma- 
chines employed in local industry. Until 
further notice, this prohibition is appli- 
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cable to the reexport of machines im- 
ported from any source. 

The tourist trade in Haiti, especially 
from the United States, has shown a def- 
inite increase in the last few months. 
In an effort to encourage tourism the 
Haitian Government has abolished the 
necessity of passports and visas for 
American citizens who intend to remain 
in Haiti for a period not longer than 30 
days. Hotels report excellent business. 

With the view of enlarging the mar- 
ket for Haitian handicraft industries, 
an exposition of embroidery, mahogany 
objects, sisal shoes, and sisal handbags 
was recently held in Miami, Fla. It is 
reported that the displays met with con- 
siderable favorable comment. 

The financial mission which was sent 
to Washington late in December 1946 
has returned to Haiti. Efforts to reduce 
the interest rate and principal of Amer- 
ican loans to Haiti were unsuccessful. 

The Haitian Government revenue con- 
tinues on a high level. As of February 
28, 1947, the total fiscal receipts of the 
Haitian Government for the first 5 
months of the current fiscal year (Oc- 
tober 1, 1946, to September 30, 1947) 
amounted to (gourde=20 cents U. S. cur- 
rency) 24,460,637 gourdes as compared 
with 18,955,000 gourdes for the like pe- 
riod of the preceding fiscal year. The 
unobligated balance of the Treasury 
amounted to 4,992,300 gourdes on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1947, as compared with 4,053,- 
169 gourdes on February 28, 1946, and 
2,484,452 gourdes on January 31, 1947. 

Banana _ production in February 
showed a seasonal decrease from the 
figure for the preceding month; 419,543 


stems were produced in February as 
compared with 476203 stems in Jan- 
uary. 


The current coffee season, now ap- 
proaching its close, has been remark- 
able for the almost complete absence 
of coffee shipments to Haiti’s best prewar 
customer (France), the return of most 
of Haiti’s other prewar European cus- 
tomers for quantity purchases, and the 
decrease in the amount of coffee im- 
ported by the United States, which took 
practically the whole Haitian crop during 
the war years. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License: Date of Expiration 
Advanced.—The Reserve Bank of India 
on March 11, 1947, issued a notification 
which will affect future transactions of 
American exporters engaged in business 
with India. This notification instructs 
authorized dealers in foreign exchange 
in India not to open letters of credit ex- 
piring later than July 15, 1947, or to ex- 
tend existing credits beyond that date, 


regardless of the shipping period stated 
in the relative import licenses. This ac- 
tion was followed by an order by the Im- 
port Trade Controller advancing the ex- 
piration date from December 31, 1947, 
to June 30, 1947, on all import licenses 
except those covering capital goods, capi- 
tal goods for postwar reconstruction, and 
heavy electrical plants (marked with the 
initials CG, CGPW, and HEP, respec- 
tively). Licenses and the credits opened 
against them, covering the items men- 
tioned and marked with the correspond- 
ing initials, will continue to be valid on 
shipments up to the period specified in 
the licenses. Applications for revalida- 
tion of expired import licenses will be 
considered individually after June 30, 
1947. 


Iran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Permits Required for Imports.—Per- 
mits are required in Iran for all imports 
before the banks are permitted to open 
credits, under a regulation issued March 
27, 1947, by the Ministry of Commerce, 
according to a telegram dated April 2, 
from the American Embassy, Tehran. 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses for Cotton Piece 
Goods.—Iraqi importers of cotton piece 
goods from the United States were in- 
vited to submit applications for import 
permits to the Ministry of Supply at 
Baghdad by March 20, 1947, according 
to the Ministry’s Notification No. 6 of 
1947, effective February 18, 1947. Prior- 
ity will be given by the Iraqi Government 
to the importation of prints, bleached 
sheeting, poplin, and flannelettes. A 
subsequent notification by the Iraq Min- 
istry of Supply announced the exemp- 
tion of the cotton textile, velveteen, from 
coupon distribution. This decontrol or- 
der permits velveteen to be sold freely in 
Iraqi markets. 


Madagascar 


Economic Conditions 


Imports and Exports in 1946.—The 
foreign trade of Madagascar in 1946 reg- 
istered a further expansion, as compared 
with 1945, according to a consular re- 
port dated February 27, 1947, based on 
statistics released by the Director of Cus- 
toms of the Madagascar Government- 
General. 

During 1946 Madagascar imported 
135,220 metric tons of various commodi- 
ties worth 2,171,626,000 French-African 
francs (about $31,023,000) compared 
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with 107,891 metric tons valued 1,246,- 
140,000 francs (about $18,231,000) in 
1945; and exported, 132,851 metric tons 
valued at 2,776,971,000 French-African 
francs (about $39,671,000) compared 
with $128,766 metric tons worth 1,678,- 
896,000 francs (about $23,984,000) in 
1945. 

The major part of the imports in 1946 
in tonnage, consisted of fuels and lubri- 
cants, cement, various food products, 
cloth, chemical preparations, metal man- 
ufactures, machinery and automotive 
vehicles (1,045 automobiles). In point 
of value, textiles comprised about one- 
third of total imports. 

Principal sources of imports, in order 
of importance according to value of 
goods imported, were: France 660,504,- 
000 francs; United States, 515,272,000 
francs; and the United Kingdom, 461,- 
231,000 francs. 

The main exports, measured in value, 
were vanilla (653 metric tons, valued at 
602,578,000 francs) and coffee (22,332.6 
metric tons, valued at 421,601,000 
francs). Next, in point of value, were 
frozen and canned meat, honey, manioc, 
and sundry edible and non-edible agri- 
cultural products. Madagascar also ex- 
ported 714 metric tons of mica valued at 
77,503,000 francs and 8,875 metric tons 
of graphite valued at 52,299,000 francs. 

France was the principal country of 
destination for exports, accounting for 
1,613,924,000 francs. The United States, 
occupying second place, absorbed 554,- 
768,000 francs worth of exports. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Customs Union Tariff Introduced 
in Parliament.—A Customs Union Agree- 
ment providing for a common tariff for 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg was presented to the Netherlands 
Parliament on March 28, 1947, for rati- 
fication, according to reports from the 
American Embassy at The Hague and to 
Netherlands newspapers. The original 
Customs Agreement, signed in Septem- 
ber 1944 by the Governments-in-exile at 
London was not ratified. Later negotia- 
tions by the three Governments have re- 
sulted in the Customs Agreement as now 
presented to the various Parliaments. 

The agreement contains a “General 
Tariff” of import duties for the three 
countries and a “Maximum Tariff” which 
will apply to goods originating in or 
coming from countries which treat the 
Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union or the 
Netherlands less favorably than other 
countries or in a manner contrary to 
their vital interests. 

The “General Tariff” increases Nether- 
lands rates of duty in general moderately 
over their 1939 levels; it taxes many com- 
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modities which formerly were allowed to 
enter duty-free; and, on a number of 
items, it raises substantially the previous 
duties. The “Maximum Tariff” doubles 
the rates of the “General Tariff,” with a 
minimum rate of 10 percent ad valorem, 
and establishes an “entrance tax” of 10 
percent ad valorem for goods not duti- 
able under the “General Tariff.” 

The bill, as presented to the Nether- 
lands Parliament, cannot be altered or 
amended by that body. If it is passed 
promptly, the new rates may go into 
effect before August 1, 1947, thus ending 
the existing suspension of ordinary im- 
port duties, This action will not affect 
the Netherland import-export licensing 
system, the foreign exchange control 
regulations, or the monopoly fees. 

{Further developments will be published in 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY as soon as details 
become available. | 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Import-Control Regula- 
tions.—Consideration is being given to 
applications for licenses to import chou 
moellier, mangel, and lucerne seed into 
New Zealand. Licenses issued for im- 
ports of these seeds will be valid up to 
December 31, 1947. Should importation 
not be made by that date, permission to 
import in 1948 will be considered, pro- 
vided evidence is produced to show that 
the chou moellier and mangel seeds were 
actually shipped not later than Novem- 
ber 30, 1947, and the lucerne seed not 
later than December 31, 1947. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Three Forms of Certificates of Origin 
Provided for Shipments to the Philip- 
pines.—Customs Administrative Order 
No. 34, approved March 20, 1947, provides 
a third form of certificate of origin for 
United States articles entering the Phil- 
ippines and modifies slightly the two 
forms previously authorized, notification 
of which appeared in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY January 25, 1947, page 32. 

For the purpose of establishing the 
basis of free entry of United States arti- 
cles, as provided in the Executive Agree- 
ment between the United States and the 
Republic of the Philippines, implement- 
ing the Philippine Trade Act of 1946, 
Order No. 34 states that the following 
certificates of origin may be used: 


1. Certificate for wholly United States articles 


I hereby declare under oath (acting in 
the capacity indicated below) that the arti- 
cles covered by this certificate of United 








States origin are wholly of the 8rowth, prog 
uct, or manufacture of the Uniteq States 
No foreign materials other than those of i 
Philippines were used at any Stage in . 





t 
manufacture or production of such fot. ; 
8. 5 
& 

Manufacturer, Seller or Exporter 


(Capacity of declarant should be stated ' 
s \q 


2. Certificate for United States articles con. | 
taining foreign materials valued not exceed. 
ing 20% of the value of such articles im. | 
ported into the Philippines 
I, acting in the capacity indicateg be. | 
low, hereby declare under oath that : 
there were used in the manutacture or 
production of the articles covered by thi 
certificate | 
(Number of units) | 
' 


§ 
of foreign ma. 


terials other than those of the Philippines 
which were valued by the United States for 
the purpose of the United States Customs 
law at , plus, if not in. 
(State unit value) | 

cluded in such value, , the cost | 
per unit of bringing such material to the | 
United States | 
i 


3. Certificate for United States articles con. | 
tatning foreign materials when it is imprac- 
ticable to ascertain the exact number Of units 
and value of foreign materials. 


I, the undersigned, do hereby solemnly and 
truly declare that the above-described ar. 
ticles are the products of the United States 
There were used in their production mate- 
rials imported into the United States from 
foreign countries (except the Philippines) 
the aggregate value of which at the time of 
importation into the United States does not 
exceed twenty per centum (20%) of the 
value of the articles imported into the Phil- 
ippines 


Manufacturer, Seller or Exporter 


In all cases the certificate of origin, 
to be shown on or attached to commer- | 
cial invoices, must be subscribed and 
sworn to by the manufacturer, seller, or | 
exporter, or by a duly authorized agent 
thereof, before a Philippine consular offi- 
cer or any person authorized by law to 
administer oaths. There is no mention 
in Order No. 34 of United States Collec- | 
tors of Customs performing this func- 
tion, and it is expressly stated that in | 
places where there are no Philippine 
consular officers, the oath of the certifi- 
cate of origin may be administered by 
any person authorized by law to admin- 
ister oaths. 

The new order states that the Col- 
lector of Customs at ports of entry in 
the Philippines may require supplemen- 
tary evidence if he believes it to be nec- 
essary. As formerly the case, consign- 
ments by freight or mail valued at $10 or 
less are not required to be accompanied 
by a certificate of origin. 

Consular Invoices Resumed. The re- 
quirement for certification by Philippine 
Consuls in this country of commercial 
invoices covering shipments to the Phil- 
ippines will be resumed on May 15, 1947, 
instead of April 22 as earlier announced. 
(Suspension of the requirement for 60 
days beginning February 24, 1947, was 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


d in Commodities Branch, Office of 3 
International Trade, Department of Commerce ale 


Prepare 


Automotive 


Products 


LUXEMBURG MARKET 


A good market for United States auto- 
motive products is reported in the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg where no new Cars 
were available for replacement or pur- 
chase from January 1, 1940, until late 
1945, Cars of United States makes pre- 
dominated before the Second World War. 

Automotive vehicles brought into the 
Grand Duchy from abroad have been 
under a rationing and priority system 
handled by the Ministry of Transport. 
Of the 494 new automotive vehicles sold 
in 1946, 216 were from France, 173 from 
the United States, 103 from Great Brit- 
ain, and 2 from Sweden. 

Luxemburg’s small amount of dollar 
exchange in the United States is one of 
the difficulties restricting the purchase of 
new cars. 


NY 7 
Chemicals 
PLANS FOR MANUFACTURE IN AUSTRALIA 


Geigy Australasia Pty., Ltd., has been 
organized in Australia with a capital of 
£50,000, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. The firm plans to build a 
plant in Sydney for the manufacture of 
dyes, DDT, and medicinals. 

The Yorkshire Dyeware & Chemical 
Co., Ltd., also plans to produce dyes and 
chemicals in Australia. 


Linz NITROGEN PLANT RESUMING OPERA- 
TIONS, AUSTRIA 


The reopening of the coke ovens at the 
Linz Steel Works, Austria, will enable the 
production of nitrogen fertilizer to be 
resumed. Operations began at the ni- 
trogen plant at Linz in July 1946 but 
were suspended early in 1947 because of 
the lack of coal 


NITRATE OUTPUT AND EXPorTS, CHILE 


Nitrate output in Chile amounted to 
1,603,820 metric tons in the fertilizer year 
July 1945—-June 1946. It is expected that 
output will reach 1,700,000 tons in 1946- 
47 if there are no further labor difficul- 
ties. 

Nitrate shipments in the last half of 
1946 were very small because of a work 
Stoppage at the Tocopilla docks. In 
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November and December most of the 
production was stockpiled, but since the 
beginning of 1947 port facilities have 
been in full operation. Exports in 1945— 
46 amounted to 1,614,245 tons and in the 
first half of the 1946-47, 521,293 tons. 
Stocks at the end of 1946 totaled 341,169 
tons. 

A number of marginal producers are 
closing down; 12 plants were active at 
the end of December. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES, BELGIUM 


Larger supplies of fertilizer were avail- 
able in Belgium in 1946 than in the pre- 
ceding year, and nitrates and superphos- 
phates were applied at normal prewar 
rates. Supplies of potash were strictly 
limited, however, and could meet only 
about one-third the prewar consump- 
tion. 


CANADA’S EXPORTS INCREASING 


Exports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts from Canada have become increas- 
ingly important in the country’s interna- 
tional trade, according to the Dominion 
press. Representatives of foreign coun- 
tries, in Ottawa, are said to be interested 
in the possibility of obtaining supplies of 
these materials in larger volume and 
range. 


SALES OF MIXED FERTILIZERS, CANADA 


The Province of Ontario ranked first 
in Canada in sales of mixed fertilizers 
during the year ended June 30, 1946, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. It took 219,159 short tons out 
of total sales of 542,686 tons. Quebec was 
second, with 138,178 tons. 


IMPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL ADVANCE, 
CANADA 


Canadian imports of industrial alcohols 
more than doubled in value in 1946 from 
those in 1945, according to the Domin- 


ion Bureau of Statistics. They were 
worth $689,000 and $306,000, respec- 
tively. 


IMPORT PLAN IN ITALY 


A program of planned imports now 
under consideration by the Italian Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce pro- 
vides for the annual importation of 
100,000 metric tons of chemicals, worth 
$25,000,000. Also included in the plan 
are fertilizer imports valued at $20,000,- 
000 and imports of pharmaceutical raw 
materials worth $10,900,000. It is em- 


phasized that the program is intended 
to indicate needs and potentialities but 
is not expected to be fulfilled in 1947. 


OUTPUT AT CHEMICAL-TECHNICAL FACTORY, 
DENMARK 


Production at the chemical-technical 
factory of the Danish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society in 1945 was valued at 
1,600,000 crowns (approximately $333,- 
000), according to the organization’s 
latest report. In the preceding year, 
production had a value of $396,000. 


DEMAND FOR EGYPTIAN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Egyptian phosphate rock has encoun- 
tered a brisk demand from South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and mines 
can easily dispose of their output. Pro- 
duction is hampered, however, by diffi- 
culties in obtaining new machinery and 
adequate supplies of timber for props. 


INDEX FOR CAUSTIC SopDA AND Sopa ASH, 
JAPAN 


The production index for caustic soda 
in Japan rose from 14.7 in January 1946 
to 48.9 in October (1930-34—100). 
Soda-ash production, however, did not 
go above 22.4 in the 10-month period. 
It dropped to a low of 10.8 in July, but 
reached 17.6 in October. 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS NEEDED IN LEBANON 


The use of chemical fertilizers in Leb- 
anon has been increasing in recent years. 
About 10,000 metric tons are needed an- 
nually in the cultivation of fruits and 
vegetables, and about 25,000 tons would 
be necessary if cereal crops were in- 
cluded, according to estimates of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. It is under- 
stood that 6,000 tons of fertilizers have 
been received or will be available shortly 
to Lebanese farmers. 


SUPPLIES FOR NETHERLANDS INDUSTRY 


In prewar years the chemical needs 
of the Netherlands were supplied for the 
most part by Germany. A current prob- 
lem facing industry is the location of a 
new source of supplies. 

The most serious shortages are of 
caustic soda and soda ash, both of which 
are needed in large quantities. Do- 
mestic-carbide production is now suffi- 
cient to meet normal needs. 

The domestic dye industry is small and 
90 percent of its materials was formerly 
supplied by Germany. At present Swit- 
zerland is a large supplier, and smaller 
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amounts have come from the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

All superphosphate factories are now 
in operation. Production of ammonia at 
the Hoogovens plant is limited to 50 per- 
cent of capacity because of the coal 
shortage. 


PROVISIONS FOR SHIPMENTS OF ARSENIC 
FROM POLAND 


Under an agreement made by the 
Polish Central Chemical Board, 257 
metric tons of arsenic will be exported 
to the United Kingdom, according to a 
foreign chemical publication. Provision 
is also made for the export of 50 tons to 
the United States, 100 to South American 
countries, and 20 tons to Denmark. 


Exports OF CoaL-Tar Ons, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of tar 
oil, creosote oil, anthracene oil, and other 
heavy coal-tar oils rose sharply in 1946 
to 5,990,191 imperial gallons, worth 
£376,236, from 758,760 gallons, worth 
£57,152, in 1945, according to the British 
Board of Trade. Exports in 1938 
amounted to 36,339,295 gallons, with a 
valuation of £885,980. 


PLANT IN LANCASTER TO BE MODERNIZED, 
o. &. 


The British firm, Lansil, Ltd., has is- 
sued the balance of its authorized share 
capital to Distillers Co., Ltd., and British 
Xylonite Co., Ltd., according to a report 
of the company’s directors. The proceeds 
will be used to modernize and extend the 
firm’s plant in Lancaster, particularly 
for the manufacture and development of 
raw materials needed by the plastics in- 
dustry. 


GERMAN DYES RECEIVED IN U. K. 


Small amounts of German dyes, pur- 
chased on Government account, have 
been received in the United Kingdom, a 
British chemical publication reports. 
They will be distributed by established 
dye manufacturers for the British Board 
oi Trade, it is stated. 


Construction 


IMPROVEMENT OF PORT OF SEVILLE, SPAIN 


For the improvement of the port of 
Seville, Spain, and of the bed of the 
Guadalquivir River, public subscriptions 
have been received for an initial bond 
issue of 25,000,000 pesetas (approxi- 
mately $2,272,000); this is a part of a 
total of 90,000,000 pesetas authorized by 
law of July 17, 1946. 

The principal plan for the construction 
of a new canal near Seville is to divert 
part of Guadalquivir River in order to 
prevent flooding of the port at times of 
heavy rains, to improve handling and 
storage facilities, and to make Guadal- 
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quivir River and the inland port of Seville 
accessible to vessels of about 15,000 gross 
tons. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, EL SALVADOR 


Production of coffee in El] Salvador in 
the 1946-47 season is estimated at 862,500 
bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) as compared with 747,500 
bags in the 1945-46 season. 

Exports of coffee from El Salvador in 
1946 amounted to 805,190 bags, of which 
the United States took 651,701 bags. 


COFFEE YIELDS SMALLER IN NICARAGUA 


Although Nicaragua's coffee exports 
showed a definite upward trend until 
1940, yields since then have averaged 
about 20 percent less than in the five 
or six preceding years, and the 1946-47 
harvest was one of the smallest in the 
past quarter of a century. The con- 
sensus is that smaller yields have been 
caused partially by a decrease in rainfall. 

It is believed that the exportable sur- 
plus of the current harvest will not ex- 
ceed 240,000 to 250,000 quintals. This 
compares with the 260,000 quintals ex- 
ported in 1945 and the 1940-44 average of 
285,760 quintals. (One spanish quintal 
110.23 pounds.) 


Fruits 
VALUE OF CANADIAN CROPS 


The value of Canadian 1946 fruit crops 
totaled $51,474,000, according to the first 
estimate of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This was an increase of 60 per- 
cent from $32,270,000, value of the 1945 
fruit crops. Except for small fruits, in- 
cluding grapes, average values were 
somewhat less than those of the preced- 
ing season. The greatly increased yield, 
however, resulted in much larger total 
returns to the producers. 

The value of production in British Co- 
lumbia constituted 56 percent of the total 
Canadian value, being estimated at $28,- 
732,000. The value of production in the 
other Provinces was: Ontario, $14,843,- 
000; Nova Scotia $5,211,000; Quebec 
$2,022,000; and New Brunswick $666,000. 

Apples are the most important crop; 
the 1946 value was $27,381,000 and the 
1945 crop was worth $12,857,000. The 
value of the other crops grown com- 
mercially in Canada, with comparable 
data for 1945 in brackets, follows: Pears 
$2,173,000 ($1,582,000); plums $1,889,000 
($1,270,000) ; peaches $5,479,000 ($4,502,- 
000); apricots $569,000 ($319,000); cher- 
ries $2,236,000 ($1,724,000); strawberries 
$4,786,000 ($4,186,000) : raspberries 








$3,562,000 ($3,147,000) ; loganberries 
$242,000 ($140,000); grapes $3,158,009 
($2,543,000). ) 













CITRUS PRODUCTION, EXPorTS, AND Prices | 
FRENCH Morocco 








Production of citrus fruit in French 
Morocco in the 1945-46 season was esti. 
mated at 65,000 to 75,000 metric tons | 
The 1946-47 production showed no jp. | 
crease, despite larger planted area. 















Exports from the _ 1944-45 crop | th 
amounted to 10,000 metric tons, al} tic 
which went to France. The export pro- pe 
gram for the 1946-47 season called for 19 
15,000 metric tons. As of January 1. in 
1947, 9,000 tons had already been | to 
exported. 

Prices fixed by Paris were low even | 
compared with those of other fruit Sold | 
in France but high when compared with 
the prices of citrus fruit of Palestine 
and Spain. They were not too much | 
above those of the preceding season | i¢ 
varying from 46'2 francs for first-qual- | 
ity oranges to 37‘; francs per kilogram a 
for tangerines, this included shipping a 
cost amounting to about 15 francs per 
kilogram. T 

Clementines were placed on the open 4 
market, particularly or the English ] 
market. The producer was even prom- \ 
ised 6 percent of the foreign exchange 
acquired. Only a few tons were shipped, 
however, because of the high prices. ‘ | 


APPLE PRODUCTION AND DESTINATION, NEw 
ZEALAND 


The New Zealand 1945-46 crop of 
apples amounted to 2,560,000 bushels as 
compared with 2,300,000 bushels in 
1944-45. Of the 1945-46 crop, 282,000 | 
bushels were exported to Great Britain 
and 103,000 bushels were dehydrated by } 
the Internal Marketing Division. De- 
hydrated apples amounting to 444,605 
pounds were released to the domestic | 
market when the supplies of fresh ap- 
ples were exhausted in November 1946 
Many more could have been sold. 

The estimate of apple production for 
1946-47 as of December 1946 was 2,008- 
000 bushels. 


Grains and Products 


SMALL WHEAT CROP IN NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand wheat acreage harvested 
in 1945-46 amounted to 164,286 acres, 
the lowest since 1926. The area under 
wheat for the 1946-47 season is estimated 
at 140,000 acres. 

The 1945-46 yield of wheat amounted 
to 5,438,000 bushels, whereas the annual | 
requirement is about 12,000,000 bushels. 
Arrangements were made with Australia 
to supply the deficit. 

Adverse growing conditions and small 
acreage in 1946-47 will result in one of 
the smallest crops on record 
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WHEAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION CURTAILED, 
EL SALVADOR 


Production of flour by El Salvador's 
two flour mills was seriously handicapped 
during 1946 by shortages of wheat. In- 
asmuch as wheat production is low and 
the quality of grain produced is inferior, 
the raw material for the two mills must, 
to a great extent, be imported. 

Restrictions on wheat imports from 
the United States curtailed the produc- 
tion of one mill from 21,011 bags (150 
pounds each) in 1945 to 11,545 bags in 
1946. The second mill with production 
in excess of 25,000 bags in 1945 was held 
to less than 20,000 bags in 1946. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR AND MOLASSES: DOMINICAN 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of raw sugar in the Domin- 
ican Republic during the calendar year 
1946 amounted to 505,709 short tons, 
according to the Sugar Producers Associ- 
ation. 

During 1946 exports of sugar to the 
United Kingdom and Canada totaled 
418,740 short tons; Netherlands West 
Indies, 3,585 short tons; 41,622 short tons 
were consumed domestically. ‘ 

Sugar stocks as of December 31, 1946, 
aggregated 45,634 short tons, according 
to the Association. 

Production of blackstrap molasses in 
1936 amounted to 20,610,775 gallons. 
Domestic consumption of molasses was 
about 1,300,000 gallons. Exports to the 
United States during 1946 totaled 18,593,- 
421 gallons. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
Fijy1 ISLANDS 


The 1944 and 1945 cane crops in the 
Fiji Islands were about 50 percent below 
normal, owing to labor and fertilizer 
shortages. During 1946, production of 
the five sugar mills reported at 
115,000 long tons, as compared with 
65,000 tons in 1945. 

During 1946, 106,473 long tons of sugar 
were exported from the Fiji Islands, as 
compared with only 30,504 tons in 1945. 
As heretofore, practically all exports 
went to New Zealand and Canada. 


was 


. 
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General Products 
CEMENT PRODUCTION, INDIA 


India’s five-year plan for cement pro- 
duction envisages a capacity of 6,000,000 
tons a year by 1952, according to the Gov- 
ernment of India Information Services. 
By that time 19 new factories will have 
been set up and 15 of the existing 23 will 
have been expanded if present plans are 
carried out. Civilian demand in 1952 is 
expected to reach 4,000,000 tons, and the 
construction of dams and other projects 
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totaled 151,900 tons 
amounted to 2,075,300 tons. 
pacity is about 3,000,000 tons annually. 


will require another 1,000,000 tons, ac- 
cording to present estimates. 


1938-39 
in 1945-46 
Present ca- 


cement in 
and 


Production of 


Orders for cement machinery report- 


edly have been placed recently in the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Den- 
mark, and India. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES PRODUCED AND 
USED IN U. K. 


Average monthly production and do- 


mestic consumption of selected electri- 
cal appliances during the fourth quarter 
of 1946, compared with the corresponding 


period in 1945, were as follows: 


Monthly-Average Production and Domes 
tic Consumption of Electrical Appliances 
in the United Kingdom, Fourth Quarter 
1945 and 1946 


Fourth quarter Fourth quarte. 


1045 1946 
Item Domes- Domes- 
Produc-| ticicon- Produc-| tic con- 
tion sump- tion sulm})- 
tion tion 
Heaters 122, 000 |115, 000 (243, 600 206, 000 
Irons 170, 100 (155,000 285, 500 | 203, 900 
Vacuum cleaners | 20,400 | 17,300 | 75, 300 58, 400 
Kettles 22,000 | 21,000 | 71, 400 55, 400 
SOURCE:, Board’of Trade and_Ministry of Supply. 


Leather and 
Products 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION, POLAND 


During 1946 the Polish footwear in- 
dustry, comprising 37 factories, produced 
5,103,000 pairs of footwear, according to 
the Polish press. This is about 11 per- 
cent in excess of production plans for the 
year, 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS USE DOMESTIC 
LEATHER, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Shoe manufacturers in Syria and 
Lebanon used domestic leather and rub- 
ber almost exclusively during 1946. Pro- 
duction of sole leather was estimated at 
1,500 metric tons; box calf, 22,000 square 
feet; and tanned sheep and goatskins, 
800,000 pieces. 


VALONIA PRODUCED AND EXPORTED, TURKEY 


Approximately 50,000 metric tons of 
valonia were produced in Turkey during 
1946. In addition, 4,000 metric tons were 
carried over from the 1945 crop. 

During 1946, 4,600 tons of valonia and 
275 tons of valonia extract were shipped 
to the United States. Toward the latter 
part of the year, approximately 3,000 
metric tons of valonia were sold to the 
United States. Shipments were to begin 
in January. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Timber production from forests in 
British Columbia, Canada, was expected 
to reach 3,000,000,000 board feet during 
1946, setting an all-time record, reports 
a Dominion trade journal. Production 
of saw logs was 2,756,690,193 board feet 
during the first 11 months of 1946, an 
increase of 53,000,000 feet over the output 
during the corresponding period of 1945, 
according to the provincial scale. 


TIMBER PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Timber production in the State of Slo- 
vakia during 1946 was estimated at about 
194,000,000 cubic feet, according to the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

About one-third of Slovakia is forested. 
The total forested area in November 1946 
amounted to 4,285,000 acres, of which 
1,448,277 acres belonged to the State, and 
1,513,192 acres were privately owned. 
The State expects to acquire about 309,- 
000 additional acres, bringing its total 
holdings to 41 percent of all forest land 
in Slovakia. 


LUMBER CuT, GERMANY 


More than 26,000 tons of timber for 
use in building and as pit props were 
felled in German forests between Novem- 
ber 1946 and February 1947, for delivery 
to the United Kingdom, states a foreign- 
trade publication. 


PANAMANIAN EXPORTS 


Lumber exports from the Republic of 
Panama amounted to 333,701 square feet 
and were valued at $62,130 during the 
first 9 months of 1946. 


LARGE AREA OF NATURAL FOREST DIs- 
COVERED, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


A large indigenous yellowwood (Podo- 
carpus) forest area comprising about 
1,000 acres has been discovered in South- 
ern Rhodesia, reports a foreign trade 
journal. This is reported to be the larg- 
est compact area of natural forest in that 
country. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT, ARGENTINA 


Early delivery of Danish machinery 
and equipment is reported to be desired 
by Argentina in order to promote social 
reconstruction work under the Republic’s 
5-year plan. 

Types of Danish equipment desired in- 


clude Diesel engines, machine tools, 
dairy and slaughterhouse machinery, 
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and ships. In return Argentina re- 
portedly will deliver wool, hides, tanning 
materials, corn, and oilcakes. 


TEXTILE-MACHINERY EXPORTS, SWITZER- 


LAND 


Exports of textile machinery from 
Switzerland in 1946 included spinning 
and twisting machinery valued at 35,- 
440,000 francs, looms worth 26,600,000 
francs, and other weaving machinery 
amounting to 15,140,000 francs. Exports 
of knitting and tricot machinery were 
valued at 15,100,000 francs, embroidery 
and similar machinery, 500,000 francs; 
38,594 sewing machines exported were 
valued at 12,500,000 francs. (1 Swiss 
franc=$0.2336, U. S. currency.) 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


Drugs and medicinals were in rela- 
tively good supply in Chile during 1946. 
Increases in imports helped to swell the 
total wholesale trade of drug houses in 
1946 from 12 to 15 percent above the 
1945 figure. 

Imports of drugs, pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties, and cosmetics into Chile 
amounted to US$1,875,000 during the 
first 10 months of 1946, an increase of 
12 percent over the like period of 1945. 
Exports of these commodities declined in 
value to $70,000, or about 25 percent less 
than the comparable amount for 1945. 
The reduction in exports was attributed 
to the fact that the greater availability 
of drugs and medicinals in world 
markets tended to shut out Chile’s rela- 
tively high-cost products. 


FINLAND To PURCHASE MEDICINES FROM 
U.S. 


The Medical Board in Finland recently 
proposed to the Ministry of the Interior 
that certain medicines which are un- 
available elsewhere should be obtained 
from the United States by means of the 
credit lately received. It is planned to 
import medicines to the extent of 
$700,000. 


INSULIN PropucTION, GERMANY 


In north Germany between 500,000 
and 600,000 units of insulin are being 
made each month from fish, reports the 
German News Service in the American 
Zone. Insulin is extracted from the 
bladder and glands of cod, halibut, sea 
salmon, and other fish, the organs being 
taken from the fish as soon as the catch 
is landed. 


Imports INTO IRAQ 
Imports of chemical and pharmaceu- 


tical preparations into Iraq during July 
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1946 amounted to 459 metric tons, valued 
at US$313,397, whereas in February of 
the same year, such imports totaled 528 
metric tons, with a value of US$124,551. 


PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japan’s February production of med- 
ical supplies, in thousands of yen, was 
as follows: Distribution-controlled med- 
icines, 42,641; noncontrolled medicines, 
50,685; patent medicines, 93,740; bio- 
logicals, 10,366; dental materials, 2,963; 
sanitary materials, 1,793. 








New Industrial School Con- 
structed in Mexico City 


{ new industrial school for the training of 
underprivileged persons has been constructed in 
Mexico City at a cost of approximately 100,000 
pesos (about $20,000). The school has been 
entirely financed out of the private funds of Sr. 
Roberto Aguilera Carbajal, a former member of 
the Mexican Chamber of Deputies, who feels 
that there is a great need in Mexico for skilled 
mechanics and that the underprivileged have 
no opportunity to learn trades. Tools and ma 
chinery are on order from the United States, 
and it is expected that the school will be func 
tioning by the middle of this year. 

The can accommodate 40 full-time 
students, but it is believed that close to 100 
part-time students will be enrolled simultane 
ously, since few students are expected to at 
tend full time. The training of persons from 
the age of 12 up will be undertaken, tuition 
free, principally in elementary mechanical 
drawing, metal working, auto mechanics, and 
carpentry. 

The sponsor is of the opinion that the school 
will assist in financing its maintenance through 
the selling of articles produced. He expects 
further that he may be able to establish similar 
schools throughout Mexico, possibly with Gov 
ernment assistance. Sr. Aguilera will himself 
take an active part in the teaching. 


school 








The following table shows Japanese 
production and stocks of vaccines for 
the month of February 1947: 
and Stocks of Vase 


Japanese Production 


cines, February 1947 
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PALUDRINE PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Large-scale production of the new 
antimalarial, known as paludrine, has 
been started by Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries in Great Britain and should be 
well under way by the end of the year, 
reports the British press. Meanwhile, 








research continues in the new fielq 
opened up by the discovery of thig 
medicinal. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums, and Resins 


SHORT SUPPLY OF NAVAL STorEs, Braz, 

Naval stores were in short supply in 
Brazil at times during 1946, and stocks 
at the end of the year were very low, The 
maintenance of ceiling prices on these 
products was difficult because of the 
shortage of enforcement personnel, and 
considerable speculation is understood to 
have occurred in the market. 


IMPORTS OF GUMS AND RESINS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of natural gums and 
resins increased substantially in value in 
1946 as compared with 1945, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. They 
were worth $5,635,000 and $3,931,000, re- 
spectively. 


Oils. Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CoprRA EXPORTS DECLINE, FIJI ISLANDS 


Copra is the Fiji Islands second larg- 
est agricultural industry, sugar being the 
first. During 1946, under the orders of 
the British Ministry of Food, London, 
practically all copra was shipped to the 
United Kingdom. Negligible quantities 
went to the United States and Canada. 

The inadequate supply of Fijian and 
Indian labor during the war years was 
reflected in restricted production; de- 
spite increased wages, the result of in- 
creased export quotations for both Plan- 
tation and Fair Merchantable Sundried 
exports declined from 23,102 
long tons in 1945 to 16,302 long tons in 
1946. 

The decline in copra exports, no doubt, 
is due to increased domestic consump- 
tion of coconut oil produced by the 
colony’s three mills and its use in soap 
production. 


grades, 


DECLINE IN OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, SYRIA 
AND LEBANON 


The Syrian and Lebanese 1946 olive 
crop was poor; only 9,200 metric tons of 
olive oil was produced, as against 24,000 
in 1945. 

Between 5,500 and 6,000 tons of edible 
olive oil are reported to have been eX- 
ported from Syria and the Lebanon in 
1946, chiefly to the United States and 
Portugal. No statistics covering stocks 
are available, but it is estimated that the 
quantities on hand are enough to meet 
domestic needs until the next season. 
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Paints and 
Pigments 


New Factories UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
CANADA 


At least 12 new paint and varnish fac- 
tories are under construction in Canada, 
according to the annual review of the 
Dominion chemical industry by Cana- 
dian Industries, Ltd. The value of the 
individual plants ranges from $50,000 
to $1,500,000, and the total value is 
¢5,000,000. 


Exports IN 1946, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of paint 
and colors dropped to 388,000 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds) 
in the fourth quarter of 1946 from 410,- 
000 in the third quarter, according to the 
British Board of Trade. In the first half 
of 1946, the quarterly average was 404,- 
000 hundredweight, whereas in the year 
1938 it was 378,000. 


Petroleum 
and Products 


PRODUCTION AND REFINING, GERMANY 


Crude-oil production in the Bruchsal 
field in Wuerttemberg-Baden, Germany, 
during 1946 amounted to 48,783 barrels, 
of which 9,288 were refined at Eislingen 
am Fils. Since June 1946, all oil produced 
has been shipped to the French Zone 
for refining and distribution in that area. 

The following petroleum products were 
delivered into the civilian economy of 
Wuerttemberg-Baden during the year: 
Gasoline, 241,281 barrels; Diesel oil, 
235,966; and kerosene, 51,447. Imports 
of these products during the same period, 
all from the United States, were as fol- 
lows: Gasoline, 270,121 barrels; Diesel 
oil, 257,141; and kerosene, 44,809. Based 
on a reichsmark valuation of 35 cents, 
the retail price of gasoline was 53 cents 
per gallon, Diesel oil, 36.7 cents, and 
kerosene, 41.9 cents. 


PRODUCTION AND REFINING, CHINA 


It is unofficially reported that oil pro- 


duction in the Province of Kansu, China, 


averaged about 1,500 gallons daily during 
1946, all of which was consumed in the 
nearby areas. This is estimated to be 
about 70 percent of total Chinese oil 
production. An American mission em- 
ployed by the Government to assist in the 
formulation of a program for the devel- 
opment of China’s oil resources sub- 
mitted its report during the year, but a 
Satisfactory agreement with American 
and British oil companies to carry out 
development work has not yet been 
reached. 


April 26, 1947 


Plans of the Chinese Petroleum Cor- 
poration for the rehabilitation of the 
Taiwan refinery, built by the Japanese 
during the war, provide for an eventual 
crude-oil run of 6,000 barrels daily. It is 
understood that the National Resources 
Commission has purchased 300,000 tons 
of crude oil for delivery to the plant 
during 1947. 

Although the commercial oil compa- 
nies have made excellent progress in the 
rehabilitation of the distribution facili- 
ties, they have been handicapped by the 
lack of transportation to inland ports, 
which are accessible only to vessels flying 
the Chinese fiag. Military cargo has 
priority on these vessels, and the compe- 
tition for the limited remaining space 
forced considerable increases in freight 
charges. The rate on 212 gallons from 
Shanghai to Hankow rose to US$26.87. 














Mexico’s Highway Construction 
Program for 1947 


The Mexican Minister of Communications an- 
nounced on February 13, 1947, that the Federal 
Government would invest 160,000,000 pesos in 
the construction of highways during the year. 
Of this amount, 110,000,000 pesos are for works 
directly under the supervison of the Minstry 
of Communieations, 35,000,000 pesos are to be 
used in cooperation with the State governments, 
and 15,000,000 pesos to establish subsidies. 

The highway program for 1947 will include 
work on the following roads: Mexican-Ciudad 
Juarez, which will be finished this year; Guada- 
lajara-Nogales; the section corresponding to the 
Cristobal Colon Highway, between Oaxaca and 
possibly El Ocotal on the border of Guate- 
mala; Parral-Camargo, and maintenance of all 
the highways of Michoacan. 








Gasoline consumption increased heav- 
ily in the areas accessible to the principal 
distribution points. Commercial imports 
into Shanghai during 1946 amounted to 
1,605,251 barrels, compared with 1,426,138 
barrels by the Chinese Government. 
Imports of kerosene, formerly China’s 
chief petroleum import, are at present 
limited to seven-twelfths of average im- 
ports during the 1932-36 period. Fuel- 
oil consumption is increasing because 
many of the public utilities have con- 
verted from coal to oil. Shanghai has 
also become an important bunkering 
station, with a demand for bunker fuel 
oil estimated at 12,00 tons monthly. 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, MEXICO 


Crude petroleum production in Mexico 
during 1946 was 49,235,421 barrels, com- 
pared with 43,547,360 in 1945. Produc- 
tion by fields was as follows (in barrels) : 
Northern (Panuco), 8,652,580; Southern 
(Golden Lane), 8,523,604; Poza Rica, 26,- 
212,684; Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 5,- 
846,553. 

Exports of crude oil and products dur- 
ing 1946 totaled 9,406,362 barrels, of 


which 6,538,996 went to the United States, 
1,661,401 to Cuba, 487,841 to France, and 
the remainder to North Africa, Belgium, 
China, Panama, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. The break-down by products was 
as follows (in barrels): Heavy crude, 2,- 
097,439; light crude, 1,204,552; fuel oil, 
4,125,129; gas oil, 1,645,367; and asphalt, 
333,875. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


The Batavian Petroleum Co. (Royal 
Dutch Shell) produced 20,804 metric tons 
of petroleum in 1945 and 300,298 metric 
tons in 1946, from its Tarakan and Balik- 
papan fields. There was no other com- 
pany production in the Indies. How- 
ever, it was estimated that refinery pro- 
duction of gasoline and kerosene from 
oil produced under Republican auspices 
on the islands of Java and Sumatra was 
at the rate of 2,810 metric tons daily at 
the end of 1946. Under an agreement 
between the companies and the Republi- 
can Government, the product of these 
fields is disposed of by the Government 
in exchange for protection and main- 
tenance of the fields and refineries. 

The Batavian Petroleum Co. also 
drilled five exploratory wells during the 
year, and produced 138,808 metric tons 
of refined products from its Borneo re- 
fineries. Exports of Tarakan crude oil 
and refined products totaled 192,051 tons, 
of which 163,333 went to Singapore, 12,- 
833 to Shanghai, 3,727 to Hong Kong, and 
12,158 to other islands in the Indies. 
During 1946, the Netherlands Indies 
Petroleum Board imported 1,769,102 
barrels of liquid petroleum products and 
146 metric tons of lubricating grease. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PERUVIAN PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


On February 28, the Senate approved 
and sent to the President a revised ver- 
sion of the House bill authorizing the 
establishment of a Peruvian Petroleum 
Corporation. The bill provided that the 
Corporation should be of indefinite dura- 
tion and liquidated only by act of Con- 
gress; that 75 percent of the shares be 
subscribed by the State, and 25 percent 
by Peruvian capital, with the latter guar- 
anteed a 4 percent per annum return by 
the Government; and that profits should 
be handed over to the Executive Power 
in proportion to its holdings in the Cor- 
poration. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, VENEZUELA 


Production of crude petroleum during 
January amounted to 35,772,852 barrels 
of which 2,933,354 barrels were refined in 
Venezuela and 32,526,168 exported. Ex- 
ports of refined products totaled 2,032,204 
barrels. The principal destinations of 
crude-oil exports were: Aruba, 12,798,126 
barrels; Curacao, 8,308,920; and United 
States, 7,705,426. Of the 56 wells com- 
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pleted during the month, 54 were oil 
producers and 2 were dry holes. 


Om Deposits, CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


Geologists of the Petrdleos Mexicanos 
have reported favorably on the oil de- 
posits located 35 miles southwest of 
Ojinaga, Chihuahua (opposite Presidio, 
Tex.), and the Compania Norteameri- 
cana Perforadora de Pozos, of Abilene, 
Tex., has been contracted to start drilling 
immediately. It is reported that a re- 
finery may be built in Chihuahua if oil is 
found in sufficient quantity. 


Railway 
quipment 


PURCHASE OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER Cars, 
TURKEY 


The purchase of 1,100 freight cars, 
costing 14,010,000 Turkish pounds, is re- 
ported by a foreign broadcast to be cov- 
ered by an agreement signed by Turkey 
with a Czech firm. Another agreement 
covers the purchase of 2,050 freight cars, 
with a capacity of 30 tons each, and 50 
passenger cars each of which is equipped 
for 60 persons. 


PURCHASE PLANS, VENEZUELA 


The Minister of Commerce of Vene- 
zuela has announced a plan of the State 
Railways Administration to purchase as 
soon as possible 58 freight cars (capacity 
of 20 metric tons each); 14 Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives, 10 rail busses (capacity 
of 50 passengers each); 8 inspection 
cars, and 2 passenger coaches. 

Repair parts are sought for present 
rolling stock and for shop and road 
maintenance and improvement, as well 
as for the over-all rehabilitation of the 
railroads. 

Instead of calling for public bids, the 
Government reportedly intends to ne- 
gotiate purchases either with represent- 
atives of foreign firms or directly with 
manufacturers abroad. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


EXPORTS OF PETITGRAIN AND GUAIACUM- 
Woop OIL, PARAGUAY 


Paraguay’s exports of petitgrain oil to 
the United States in the first 10 months 
of 1946 amounted to 71,341 kilograms, 
with a value of $450,175—a decline in vol- 
ume but an increase, in value, as com- 
pared with 98,408 kilograms valued at 
$337,562 in the corresponding period of 
1945. Such exports during the month of 
October 1946 amounted to 561 kilograms 
as compared with 10,487 kilograms in 
October 1945. 
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Exports of guaiacum-wood oil from 
Paraguay to the United States during 
the first 10 months of 1946 declined to 
2,440 kilograms, valued at $11,476, from 
7,669 kilograms valued at $37,683 in the 
corresponding period of 1945. In Oc- 
tober 1946, such exports amounted to 400 
kilograms valued at $1,639, as compared 
with 349 kilograms, worth $1,744, in the 
corresponding month of 1945. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ESSENTIAL-OIL INDUSTRY, 
FRENCH Morocco 


Although still in its infancy, the 
French Moroccan essential-oil industry 
has developed sufficiently to permit 
foreign shipments. 

The industry existed in a small way 
before before World War II and was 
further developed during the war when 
many sources of aromatic oils in the 
Mediterranean Basin closed 10 
commerce. 

An abundance of raw materials exist 
in French Morocco, inasmuch as climatic 
conditions foster the growth of a wide 
variety of plants and flowers. The only 
essential oils actually extracted from 
flowers are attar of roses and geranium. 
Citrus fruits provide lemon and orange 
oils, the latter being used widely by the 
local inhabitants. From the forests of 
the Atlas Mountains come cedar-wood 
oil, turpentine, juniper oil, myrtle oil, 
and others. Among the plants grown in 
the coastal areas are lavender, various 
mints, rosemary, and sage, 
yield essential oils. 

Casablanca and Mogador are 
towns where most of the essential-oil 
firms are located. Establishments gen- 
erally have no up-to-date machinery or 
packaging equipment, but an effort has 
been made since the end of the war to 
develop existing facilities, and some 
firms have sought local capital to pur- 
chase imported machinery and even to 
equip research laboratories. 

Concomitant with the growing de- 
mand for essential oils, the quality of 
French Moroccan products is being 
steadily improved. The French perfume 
industry, eager to regain its previous 
foreign markets, is assisting local firms 
in their efforts to produce high-grade 
oils. French chemists and other special- 
ists from Grasse, France, are being em- 
ployed in French Morocco. 
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CEDAR-Woop-OI1L Imports, SWITZERLAND 


Although Switzerland does not produce 
cedar-wood oil, it has an annual con- 
sumption of 6,000 to 6,500 kilograms, ac- 
cording to reports from the principal 
consumers. These consumers are the 
chemical works which manufacture aro- 
matic chemicals and compounded es- 
sences for perfumery, toilet soaps, and 
cosmetics. The quantity required for the 
toilet-soap industry amounts to only a 
few hundred kilograms per year. 


Total demand for cedar-wood oj] jp 
Switzerland is met by imports from the 
United States. Statistics are not ayaj). 
able, inasmuch as oil of cedar wood is 
classified in the Swiss customs tariff to- 
gether with a seres of other similar prog. 
ucts. The major consumers import their 
requirements directly from the United 
States, whereas smaller users, who man. 
ufacture aromatic chemicals and es. 
sences, and most of the toilet-soap many- 
facturers buy through importers of 
chemicals. 

Information obtained from the trade 
indicates that Florida and Virginia 
cedar-wood oils are popular in Switzer. 
land. Recent prices at which cedar-wood 
oil was invoiced by importers in Switzer- 
land varied from 10 to 14.50 Swiss francs 
per kilogram. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


FACTORY PRODUCTION, POLAND 


The one textile factory in Bialystok, 
Poland, which was not completely demol- 
ished during the war is_ operating 
smoothly, and in 1946 produced 45,000 
yards of various fabrics, reports the 
Polish press. This factory now employs 
550 workers, as compared with 300 in 
1945 and 100 in 1944. 


Cotton and Products 
DECREASED PRODUCTION, ALGERIA 


Cotton production in Algeria dropped 
to approximately 30 metric tons in 1946, 
as compared with 5,000 metric tons in 
1926. The decline is generally attributed 
to low prices in the prewar years, insect 
damage, and lack of experience in cotton 
growing. It is estimated that the acre- 
age planted in 1947 will about equal that 
of 1946. Most of the cotton produced is 
shipped to France 

ARGENTINE EXPORTS 

Exports of cotton from Argentina in 
1946 increased to 23,551 metric tons from 
the 1945 figure of 8,175 tons, according to 
unofficial sources. Principal destina- 
tions were: United Kingdom, 15,214 
metric tons; Switzerland, 2,294; Bolivia, 
1,634; Italy, 1,405; and Chile, 1,289. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, BOLIVIA 


The area under cotton cultivation in 
Bolivia in 1946, on the only plantation 
producing cotton, is estimated at 100 to 
135 acres, and production is placed at 
approximately 12,000 pounds. A small 
amount of cotton also is grown in the 
eastern lowlands, and is utilized in Indian 
households. 

In 1946, consumption of cotton was 
estimated at about 4,600,000 pounds, 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Division, 


Office of International ‘Trade 


Mexico Plans New 
Railroad Construction 


The Mexican Federal Government has 
allotted 80,000,000 pesos to complete 
construction work on the railroad be- 
tween the cities of Durango and Mazat- 
lan, according to the American Embassy 
at Mexico City. This line will connect 
the Pacific coast with the northern and 
central States of Mexico. Although the 
railroad was started some time ago, work 
had for various reasons been suspended. 

The Committee for the Improvement 
of Durango received a communication 
from the General Board of Construction 
of Railways of the Ministry of Communi- 
cations and Public Works, setting forth 
the plan for construction within the next 
6 years of those railroads most necessary 
to the unification of the country. In- 
cluded among them is the line connect- 
ing Durango and Mazatlan. 

Construction work on this railroad will 
be commenced as others of 
greater urgency are completed. 


soon as 


Mexico Is Now Converting 
Railway to Standard Gage 


Work has already been started on 
converting the Interoceanic Railway 
from narrow to standard gage, accord- 
ing to the American Embassy in Mexico 
City. Completion of this project, ex- 
pected within 8 months, depends on the 
supply of spikes and rails. Great quan- 
tities of the latter have been obtained 
from the United States. Priority is be- 
ing given to ballast work on the section 
between Tres Valles and San Cristobal, 
Veracruz, an important cane-producing 
region, and to the line from San Andres 
Taxtla, 


Turkey Increases Its 
Railway Freight Rates 


Turkey’s new railway freight rates 
have added to the cost of moving certain 
important agricultural products within 
the country and to ports for export, 
according to the American Embassy at 
Ankara. In an effort to raise the rev- 
enues of the State-owned and operated 
railway system in Turkey, the authori- 
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ties increased freight rates as of Novem- 
ber 5, 1946, on a large number of speci- 
fied articles. 


The rate increases vary but average 
about 23 percent. The new rates on 
agricultural products, though appreci- 
able, are below the average. The higher 
rate increases occurred chiefly in such 
categories as liquid fuels, vehicles, ores, 
sand and gravel, and building materials. 

The application of the new rates was 
well-timed, as it coincided with the sea- 
sonal movement of crops. However, the 
effectiveness was somewhat diminished 
by the severe shortage of freight cars 


. which limited the amount of traffic and 


restricted the volume of exports, espe- 
cially of cereals. 


United Power Company 
Planned for Shanghai 


The Shanghai City Council has an- 
nounced its approval of a proposal to 
form a United Power Company. As now 
planned the company would combine un- 
der one management all facilities exist- 
ing in the Greater Shanghai area for the 
production and distribution of electric 
energy. It would also handle any facil- 
ities that might be added subsequently. 
The new company would not distribute 
and sell electric power; these functions 
will continue on the multiple franchise 
basis employed by the present power 
companies. 

The American Consulate General in 
Shanghai further reports that the com- 
pany will be capitalized exclusively by 
private interests which will include both 
Chinese and foreign. 

Subsequent to its approval of the plan 
the Shanghai City Council forwarded a 
petition to the Executive Yuan request- 
ing that 100,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity be allocated to Shanghai out of 
the reported 300,000 kilowatts intended 
for China against the Japanese repara- 
tions account. It is reported that the 
Council, in forwarding its petition, did 
not suggest that the allocation of capac- 
ity be made to any individual group or 
interest. However, informed circles ad- 
vise that the formation of the proposed 
company must eventually hinge on the 
granting of a unified franchise for the 


ey 












generating and transmission of electric 
power throughout the Greater Shanghai 
area. 


Extension of Panama’s 
Public Utilities Approved 


The American Embassy at Panama 
City states that $350,000 will be spent by 
the Fuerza y Luz company of Panama to 
extend the gas service in residential sec- 
tions of the Sabanas area, such as El 
Carmen, San Francisco, Vista Alegre, and 
Vista Hermosa. This expenditure is part 
of the $6,000,000 program of major im- 
provements for various public utilities 
which are to be made by the Panama firm 
between now and 1949. 

Other improvements will include a new 
6,000-kilowatt turbogenerator at the 
company’s Panama City power plant at a 
cost of $1,170,000. This unit will provide 
surplus power for Panama and greatly 
improve the supply for the area. 

A new substation is planned, which 
will increase the present voltage from 
4,000 to 13,000 and will cost $375,000. 
This project will improve the power con- 
ditions in the Sabana area, and will 
enable the company to service the instal- 
lations at the new National Airport in the 
Tocumen area. Another expenditure will 
be $300,000 for underground cables. 

In addition to the above, plans call for 
modernizing telephone services and 
equipment and erecting store houses and 
other necessary buildings. 

The company also expects to install 
another 6,000-kilowatt unit in the Pan- 
ama City power plant, and a new 1,500- 
kilowatt unit in the Colon plant. If the 
plans materialize, the two projects will be 
included in the above program. 

According to company officials the im- 
provement program has already been 
approved by the company’s board of di- 
rectors, and the money that was raised 
through a bond issue has been set aside to 
carry it out. 


Netherlands To Centralize 
Gas-Generating Facilities 
At present, 163 gas-generating plants 


are scattered throughout the Nether- 
lands. The equipment and the plants 
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are old and in bad condition. Plans call 
for the scrapping of these plants, after 
which gas for all the Netherlands will be 
furnished by four large plants, probably 
nationally owned, and by the coal mines 
in Limburg. 

American Foreign Service representa- 
tives at Amsterdam report that the pro- 
posed plants will undoubtedly be located 
in Amsterdam, Limburg, and in two other 
parts of the Netherlands. The present 
gas plants will be maintained until the 
four large ones are built, and only a 
minimum of repairs will be made on 
them. 


Canada Restricts Tourist 
Travel on Alaska Highway 


The Alaska Highway is now open for 
civilian traffic provided travelers are ade- 
quately equipped and so certified by the 
Alaska Highway Traffic Control Board 
authorities. Since the road is not con- 
sidered safe for ordinary travel, however, 
the Canadian authorities contemplate no 
change in their requirements for travel- 
ers for the time being. 


Cyprus To Expand 
Power Facilities 


Electric current is at present available 
only in the larger cities of the island of 
Cyprus. Reliable sources report, how- 
ever, that the Cyprus government is 
planning a project which will furnish 
electricity throughout the island by the 
erection of a central power plant, at a 
cost of about £2,000,000. An estimated 
3 to 4 years will be required to complete 
the plant. 


Electricity Betters Gas 
Output in the Netherlands 


There are 24 large electric-generating 
plants in the Netherlands, and 194 small 
plants and distributing companies. 

The electric-current industry is in 
better condition than the gas industry 
because its plants were newer and bet- 
ter equipped at the beginning of the war. 
Production of electricity is above the 
prewar level, but rationing has contin- 
ued because of the increased need for 
household electricity for cooking and 
heating as a result of the fuel shortage. 
Most of the electricity used in the Neth- 
erlands during 1946 was generated lo- 
cally, but some was brought from Ger- 
many through Belgium during the 
summer. 


British Line To Operate 
Athens-Cairo Air Route 
The Greek Government has granted 


provisional permission to the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation (BOAC) 


/jo0 
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to operate an air service between Athens 
and Cairo. Notes have also been ex- 
changed modifying the terms of the 
agreement signed in November 1945 be- 
tween the Greek Government and the 
British European Airways Corporation 
(BEAC). The effect of the modification 
is to regularize BEAC’s permission to 
operate a service not only between Lon- 
don and Athens, but also by way of 
Athens, Istanbul, Ankara, and Teheran 
to Cairo, according to the American Civil 
Air Attache at London. 


Colony of Kenya To 
Improve Water Supply 


A total of £321,674 (US$1,307,251) is 
to be spent during 1947 on the improve- 
ment of the water supply in the Colony 
of Kenya, Africa. The largest single 
item will be £40,616 ($165,059) for boring 
and well sinking in native areas 


New Air-Mail Rate Between 
El Salvador and U.S. 


The Government of El] Salvador has 
approved an air-mail contract with 
TACA, S. A., a subsidiary of TACA Air- 
ways System. The contract provides for 
carrying mail between El Salvador and 
the United States at the rate of US$2.53 
per kilogram gross weight. Since the 
rate stipulated in the new contract is 
substantially less than the amount paid 
heretofore, the public may be given the 
benefit of a reduction in prevailing rates 
for air-mail service to and from the 
United States, according to the Ameri- 
can Embassy at San Salvador. 


Commercial Flights in 
Peruvian Montana Area 


The Air Ministry of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment has issued a provisional permit 
to Compania Aero Mercantil, S. A. 
(CAMPSA) to engage in commercial 
flights between Tingo Maria and Pucall- 
pa and between Tingo Maria and Yuri- 
maguas, in the Peruvian montana area 
east of the Andes. According to the 
American Embassy in Lima, CAMPAS is 
reported to own and operate one Avro- 
Anson. 


Belgium’s Upped Gas Output 
Short of Consumer Demand 


Many communities in Belgium are 
short of gas, although total distribution 
during 1946 exceeded by about 10 percent 
the monthly average of 1937-38. The 
reason for the shortage is that many 
consumers, faced with the coal shortage, 
resorted to gas for home heat; conse- 
quently, there was not enough gas to meet 
the cooking requirements of the popula- 
tion at all times of the day. 


Nearly all of the gas distributeg in 
Belgium is a byproduct of plants that ar, 
primarily interested in producing coke 
In this connection, the American Em. 
bassy at Brussels advises under the 
terms of a recent agreement with Franc 
the Belgian cokeries are to handle 75,00 
tons of American coal over qa 6-mont} 
period. The coke will goto France, whi) 
the gas byproduct of about 2,000,000 cup 
meters monthly will be reserved for Use ip 
Belgium, particularly by the iron found. | 
ries. 





The total distribution of gas in Belgiun ' 
for 1945 and 1946, as reported by the 
Central Office of Electricity and Electro. 
mechanics, was 440,000,000 and 800,009. 
000 cubic meters, respectively. 


Uruguayan Air Freight 
Service To Be Established 


The Government of Uruguay ha: 
granted authorization to Compafia de 
Transportes Aéreos de Carga Interna. 
cional Limitada ‘TACI), 
company, to establish 


a Uruguayan 
an air-freight 


service between Buenos Aires, Monte. ’ 


video, and Rio de Janeiro. The Ameri- 
can Embassy in Montevideo also advises 
that conditions of the permit stipulate 
that the authorization does not grant a 
monopoly, and require that the carrier 
provide at least two round trips per week 
over the designated route. 


Dominican Air Line Reports 
Big Increase in Business 


The Dominican air line Cia Domini- 


cana de Aviacion, C por A, has released | 


traffic and flight statistics for its opera- 
tions during 1946. The number of miles 
flown amounted to 202,131, an increase 
of 54 percent over the 1945 total. Pas- 
sengers carried totaled 19,419, 41 percent 
above the 1945 level. 
were also registered in the volume of bag- 
gage and express carried. A total of 539,- 
556 pounds of baggage and 166,030 
pounds of express, representing increases 
of 136 percent and 1,682 percent, respec- 
tively, were carried during 1946. 


New Zealand Steps 
Up Electric Supply 


Restrictions on use of electricity in 
New Zealand are imminent because of 
the low water levels in the North Island 
catchment areas. Lack of coal has fur- 
ther complicated power production by 
steam generators. 

According to the American Legation 
at Wellington, the first Karapiro plant 
with a capacity of 30,000 kw. was sched- 
uled to open in April, and the first unit 
at Kaitawa (16,000 kw.) will commence 
operations in July or August. The Hy- 


droelectric Department expects to put ; 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Argentina.—Notice of application for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
March 22, 1947. Opposition must be filed 
before April 28, 1947: 


Trade-mark 
United 


Class No 
and Product 
20—-Entire class 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 


was published in the 


Diario Oficial. Op- 


position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


Date of 
rade- Class No. and product publica 
mark tion 1947 

Pen-sul 3— Pharmaceutical preparation Mar. 8 
Elastic os Plastic material Do 
Viking 41—Animal and vegetal food Do 
stuffs preserved or not. Ingre 
dients for foods and prepara- 
tion of substances for the same 
purpose, preserved or not 
Astoria 38—Cardboard boxes and arti Deo 
cles made of cardboard 
Wacot 8—Stoves Di 


Chile—Notice of applications for reg- 


istration of the following 


trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial of 
April 1, 1947. Opposition must be filed 
within 30 days from date of publication: 


Trade-mark 
Durex... - 


Riovald 

Pintulac Andina 
Antimo Andina 
Bata__ 

Porcelin - 

5 
Texandes. 


lipper__ 
Conde Lux 

lympia 
Irene 
Towntex 
Bata__- 
Vestex La Confeccion 

Perfecta 
Mistinguette 
Tahiti__ 
Polo___ 
Senart___ 


Alteza 

Imperio_ 
Toni_. 

Yerlo_ 
Demijour 
Margot Benard 
Miclavel_ 
Padisha 
Nicholkola 


Lactafarin 
Bebe Lacta 
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Class No. and Product 
20—Adhesives, paints, 
varnishes, etc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
47—Clothing in gen- 
eral 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
57—Perfumes, 
etc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
67—Alimentary prep- 
arations 


soaps, 


special 
foods 

Do 

Do 


Trade-mark 
Lactabe 


Lactatina 

Bebe San. é 
Maltatina.__.._.__-- 
Supraforce-_ 
Cacomalt_ 
Vitamalt_ , 
Ultramalt- - 
Vina Casa Blanca 





Class No. and Product 
67—Alimentary prep- 
arations — special 
foods—Continued 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
69—-Wines and alco- 
holic beverages 


Nicholkola_ —-_ Do. 
Freddy Singer's Do. 
Etiqueta Do. 
Pio-Pio__ 70—Foods for animals 
Hercules Do. 
Record Do. 
Broadway 71—-Cigars, cigarettes, 

and tobaccos 
Chupetox 75—Drugs and phar- 

maceutical prod- 

ucts 
Chupelax Do. 
Talamon Do. 
Sanicanforin Do 
Canforina Do 
Repelex- Do 
Glupa-Noaurol Do 
Xelik- Do 
Piural Do 
Nemosept Do. 
Conestron Do 
Rheu Malon.- Do 
Antexema Do 
Laboratorio Hispano Do 
Vomipax_ Do. 
Codefrin Do. 
Deliplumix Do 
Marbosale Do 
Bulfag Do 
Laudicon Do. 
Orfinol Do 
Launol Do 
Delonin Do. 
Dilonal_ Do 
Dilon Do 
Codicon Do 
Odinol Do 
Bekadid Do 
Decolin Do 
Deconol Do. 
Dicon. Do 
Paradinol Do 
Dromol Do 
Dimopar Do 
Paradol-_ Do 
Pacodil._ Do 
Serenol Do 
Kietol Do 
Muralina- Do 
Bronalina Do 

No. Spanish name 


198,220 Simonix 
198,267 Cuti-Clax 
198,433 Sportex 
198,402 Albatros 
198,403 Albatros 
198,439 Duflexita 
198,461 Pomagilina 
198,530 Pentacilina 


Products for cleaning upholstery and curtains__,. 
Products for the care of the nails and for general toilet 


Underwear in general for ladies, men, and children 
Colors, enamels, inks, and dyes, mordants and driers 
Stationery and publications of an editorial firm 

A modeling agglomerated composition 

A pharmaceutical preparation 

All kinds of medicinal preparations 


Intended to cover— 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 


nk 75—Drugs and phar- 
maceutical prod- 
ucts—Continued 

PR cw oe ewe Do. 

Tecadii_........ ery: Do. 

Semeur yt. .......... ‘ Do. 

Desidral - - __- ce Sea Do. 

Gonocistal Alpeg__-__ Do. 

a a Do. 

Goodrite......- Se Do. 

3. ae Do. 

Lactafarin_______ a Do. 

Bebe Lacta_______ Sais Do. 

Se ag a ae Do. 

Lactatina_____- ays Do. 

Bebe San_______-_ =e Do. 

Maltatina.......... Do. 

Supraforce......... Do. 

Cacomalt.. ............ Do. 

Vitamalt....... eae Do. 

i ee Do. 

| ee ae : Do. 

Otosul_____-_ - oo Do. 

Otodiazil__..____- ates Do 

Biotosfan.......... Do. 

Decropon __-__- aieanlie Do. 

a Do. 

Fontamid._.......... Do. 

Solufontamid_-_ ns Do. 

Pato Donald___-_ 82—Periodical publi- 

cations 

Novela Audaz______- Do. 

Novela Rosa___._____- Do. 

2 eae sate Do. 

Feminidades-_.- ® Do. 

EE iiss wena decent Do. 

a Do. 

Panorama Economico Do. 

po Do. 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 


Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
cation 
1947 
Belle de Jour Perfume, soap, cosmet- | Feb. 10 
ics, and dressing-table 
accessories. 
Intoxication do Do 
Milord Perfume, soap, and toilet Do. 
preparations 
DD’ Orsay do Do. 
Duo do Do 
Dandy do Do 
M ystere do Do 
Chevalier D’ Orsay do Do. 
Arome 3 do Do 
Mil-Par Chemical preparations Do 
| for medicinal and | 
pharmaceutical uses 
lrophee Perfumes, soap, ete Do 


Spain.—March 1, 1947, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Industrial, 
Madrid, contains the following applica- 
tions for registration of trade names 
which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade-marks or names. Oppo- 
sition must be filed 2 months from the 
date of publication (by April 30, 1947): 


American name 


Simoniz. 
Cutex. 
Cuticura. 
Sport Mode! 
Albatross 
Albatross 
Duflex 
Penicillin. 
Penicillin 
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Spain.—March 16, 1947, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Industrial, 
Madrid, contains the following applica- 


which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade marks or names. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 2 months from 


tions for registration of trade names the date of publication (by May 15, 1947): 
No Spanish name Intended to cover American name 
198,578 Nylex Softeners and products for sizing yarns, textiles, and | Nyl-o-Nol 
knitted goods. 
198,583 Corroid_- Paints, enamels, driers, colors, etc., and in general Corroso] Corrolins 
black varnish paints, resistant to rust and corro- 
sion, for metal structures and products 
198,641 Tankine Paints, colors, enamels, dyestuffs, inks, etc Pankote 
198,666 Lucite A transparent plastic material Lucite Lucitone 
198,676 Venus Waxes, perfumes, and toilet preparations Venus 
198,697 Diabolo Dairy machinery Diabok 
198,698 Viking do Viking 
198,709 Musetta Musical instruments Musett 
198,731 Alfa Products for cleaning and preserving footwear Alpha 
198,758 Sanson Metals, alloys, ete., especially antifriction metal Samson 
antimonium lead, zine, and alloys 
198,765 Aluminit Refractory cements, hard and plastic Alumite 
198,792 Drawing of Mickey | Yarns of all kinds “Mickey the Mouse 
the Mouse character 
198,994 to \y Internal combustion engines and parts Z 
198,997. _ 
199,049 Magic Fountain and ball-point pens Magic Eye 
199,060 Fenolac Sealing compounds Fenox 
199,061 Grind Grinding compounds Grind Well 
199,069 Quens Chemicals and pharmaceutical preparations Queer 
Spain.—April -1, 1947, issue of the which are duplicates or imitations of 


Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Industrial, 
Madrid, contains the following applica- 


American trade marks or names. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 2 months from 


tions for registration of trade names the date of Publication (by May 31, 1947): 
No Spanish name Intended to cover American name 

199,115__- Sulfoleno Industrial greases Sulfoline 

199,135__- Nitrolac Leather polishes, etc Nitrolac 

199,162 Stylflex Fountain pens and parts; automatic pencils Stylograph 

199,309. Olimpic Cutlery and razor blades, ete Olympic 

199,309. Harco Glues, cements, and adhesives Hareo 

199,480 Parkisan Pharmaceutical preparations Parke & Davis 


199,587 
199,526 
199,581 
199,595- 


Radiodina 

Marfi] USA 

Nyeglass 

Drawing of *‘Don- 
ald the Duck’”’. 

Olympic 

Comec 


Brushes of all kinds 


199,705 
199,750 


Watches of all kinds 


es 
TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and ae 
COMMUNICATIONS <= 


~~ 


a _ _— 
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into operation two additional 30,000-kw. 
units at Karapiro, and one 16,000-kw. 
unit at Kaitawa before the end of 1947. 

Although the power system will lose 
10,000 kw. at Hora Hora when it is in- 
undated by the Karapiro Lake reservoir, 
the North Island electricity supply will 
be increased by 29 percent by the end 
of 1947. 


Fatalities on British 
Air Lines Decrease in °46 


The British Ministry of Civil Aviation 
recently released statistics covering the 
percentage of fatalities per passenger 
miles flown by British scheduled serv- 
ices. These reveal that 434,000 passen- 
gers were carried on British commercial 
air lines during 1946. There were four 
accidents, which caused the death of 29 
passengers and 11 crew members. The 
percentage of deaths per 100,000,000 
passenger-miles flown was 8.2 compared 
with 9.4 for the period 1941-45. 
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Radio sets, tubes, and parts 
Fountain pens in general 


Condiments and spices of all kinds 


Stamped metal parts of all kinds 


Radiodyne 

Marvel Pen-N-Pencil 

Nylon 

“Donald = the 
character 

Olympic 


Comet 


Duck 
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announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
LY March 5, page 22.) 

Consular invoices will be necessary on 
all shipments valued in excess of $100, 
except personal effects. The value of a 
shipment is determined on the basis of 
actual market value, or usual wholesale 
price, including ‘packing and other costs 
incident to readying the merchandise for 
shipment. The charge for consular cer- 
tification of invoices is $1 each for the 
required five copies. Forms will be 
available at the offices of Philippine 
Consulates General in New York, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco, and Honolulu, 
and also at the branch in Los Angeles of 
the San Francisco Consulate General. 

Resumption of consular invoices in no 
way affects the requirement for certifi- 
cates of origin, forms for which are 
quoted above. Certificates of origin must 
accompany all shipments valued in ex- 
cess of $10 and both certificates and con- 
sular invoices will be necessary for ship- 
ments exceeding $100 in value. 





(Continued from p. 11) 


W. 1., seeks representation or manutfacturip 
rights for office equipment, and hand Pe 
83. England—Henry Crawshaw, 28 High 
Street, Chipstead, Sevenoaks, Kent, seeks | 
representations for engineering machinery | 
and parts. 

84. England—Henry J. Nicholls Limiteg, | 
309 Holloway Road, London, N. 7., seeks rep. 
resentations for miniature internal-combus. 
tion engines for model planes and boats. | 

85. France—Lucien Brognier, 4, rue Vide. | 
Gousset, Paris (2éme), seeks representations 
for raw skins, such as fox, opposum, civet. | 
cat, persian lamb, beaver, skunk, and rac. | 
coon | 

86. France—G. Hamm, 135-137-139, rue de | 
Rennes, Paris (6@me), seeks representations 
for pianos, portable radios, phonograph ree. 
ords, harmoniums, and Jreezing-bozes, | 

87. France—Maison Bouvais-Flon, 50-54. 
rue de la Ville-en-Bois, Nantes (Loire. 
Inférieure), wishes to obtain representation 
for fruit preserves and jam 

83. France—Société Superflexit, 2, rue du 
Parc, Bois-Colombes (Seine), seeks repre- 
sentations for synthetic rubber, and plastics 
materials. 

89. Siam—Union Rubber Co., Limited, 5-7 
Trok Rong Phim Lane, Jawarad Road, Bang- 
kok, seeks representations for pharmaceuti- 
cals 

90. Sweden—Bertil Stenbeck AB 18 Kungs- 
gatan, Stockholm seeks representations for 
postage metering machines. 

91. Turkey—Nigogos Davityan & Marcello 
Luzzatto Sirketi, 51 4 Postahane Caddesi, 
Istanbul, seeKs representations for cotton 
piece goods of 100 percent pure cotton; cotton 
velvet; khaki drill; piqué khaki; limbric; 
shirting flannel; barchent in_ diagonals 
(napped twills) in white and colors, plain 
and printed; satin-lur in black, green, and 


brown; shirting popltns, plain and striped; 
white cotton sheetings; madapollam; flow- 
ered percale; tobralco; gauffré, plain and 


colored; mulls; cotton yarns for weaving 
warp and filling, of 100 percent pure cotton 
12/1, 20/1, 24/1, 30/1, 36/1, 40/1, 20/2, 24/2, 
30/2, 36/2, 40/2, 50 2, 60/2, tops S60—S70 and 
noils for manufacture of woolen yarns; pure 
woolen yarns 32 2, 34/2, 36/2, 40/2, 44/2, 46/2, 
48/2; rayon yarns; jute bags; manila hemp; 
sisal yarns; ready-made ropes; knitted tulle 
and muslin of pure or mercerized cotton; pure 
woolen and wool and cotton mized fabrics, 

92, Union of South Africa—J. L. Clark & 
Co., P. O. Box 17787, Johannesburg, seeks 
representations for pencils, fountain pens, 
stapling machines, erasers, and general sta- 
tionery lines. 

93. Union of South Africa—Hubert Davies 
& Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 1386, Johannesburg, 
seeks representations for Diesel-engtne road 
rollers up to 15 tons 

94. Union of South Africa—A. Keller, P. 0 
Box 5912, Johannesburg, seeks representa- 
tions for specialized precision engineering and 
scientific-instrument lines 

95. Union of South Africa—Pretoria To- 
bacco Co. (Pty) Ltd., P. O. Box 99. Pretoria, 
Transvaal, seeks representations for candies, 
general fancy goods, enamelware, cutlery, and 
hotel tableware 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
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Country Uni 


Preferential 
Ordinary 
Auction 
Free market 
Controlled 
Curb 
Official 

Free market 
Special free market 
Chil Peso Special 
Export draft 
Free market 
eh Sieh 


Argentina 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruze 


Colombia Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Curb 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso KF ree 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (official 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay (juarani Official 
Free 
Peru Sol Official 
Salvador Color Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Fre 
Imports 
Other purposes ° 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


Under law of October 6, 


1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Febru oy 
1045 1946 ary : : 
(an (an 1947 Rate =. Daie 
nual nual) |(month iw 
ly currency 

3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Mar. 31, 1947 
4.23 4. 23 4.23 4, 23 . 2364 Do, 

1.04 4.04 1.04 4.04 2024 Do. 

4.04 4.09 4.10 4.11 2433 | Mar. 20, 1947 
42.42 | 42.42 42.42 42.42 0236 | Mar. 31, 1947 
59.96 | 60.94 59. 00 59. 00 0169 | Feb, 28, 1947 
lt 4) 16, 50 ( ( | 
19.50 | 19.42 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Mar. 31, 1947 
20.00 |220. 00 ( ( | 
19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19. 37 . 0516 Do 
25.00 25.00 25,00 25. 00 0400 Do. 
32.24 | 34. Sf 42. 04 42.04 0233 | Feb. 28, 1947 

1.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 0323 | Mar. 31, 1947 

1. 75 1.75 1. 76 1. 755 5698 | Feb. 28, 1947 

1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 | Mar. 31, 1947 

1.83 1. 835 1.92 1. 925 5195 | Dee, 31, 1946 

6S 5 4 *6. 01 6.05 1653 | Mar. 31, 1947 

5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 47 1764 Do. 

1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1, 0000 Do. 
13.77 | 14.66 15.04 13. 50 0741 Do. 

> 4 2.04 2 04 2.04 . 4902 Do. 

4.86 4. 86 1.86 4.86 . 2058 Do. 

5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 Do. 

6. 62 5, 49 5. 24 5. 30 . 1887 | Mar. 22, 1947 
3.12 3. 12 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Mar. 31, 1947 

3.41 3. 25 12 3.12 . $205 Do 
6.50 6. 50 6.50 6.50 . 1538 Do. 

2.50 2. 50 2.50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 

1.00 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do 

1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do 

1,82 1. 785 1. 785 1. 785 HH02 Do. 

$. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do 

35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 


Since November 1942 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946 
per dollar on the same date, 


The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 


law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 


27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946, 


On August 19, 1946, the 


selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 
‘Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946 


§ Disponibilidades propias (private funds) 


5 Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and | sucre per dollar, which represented the difference be- 


tween the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15,04 sucres 


per dollar, were abolished At the 
izations 

6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943, 
Established December 4, 1945 

'In effect since July 25, 1944 


ame time 


, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange author- 


*Colombia, curb rate for December 1946: Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for January. 


**Colombia, January-August average 





be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 
Advertising Agencies and 
aires—Union of South Africa. 


Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Sweden. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Spain. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers- 
Union of South Africa. 

Building Contractors—Philippine Islands. 

Ccffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, Packers, 
and Exporters—Costa Rica. 

Department Stores—United Kingdom. 


Concession- 


Importers and 


April 26, 1947 


Electrical-Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—British Honduras. 
Furniture Manufacturers—Colombia. 
Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Egypt and Cyprus. 
Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Spain. 
Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Union of 
South Africa. 


Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry 
Peru. 
Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 
Spain. 


Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—-Newfoundland. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Uruguay. 


Mining Companies 
Ores—Brazil. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Arabia. 

Motion-Picture Theaters— Philippine 
Islands. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Curacao. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Algeria. 

Plastic - Materials Manufacturers 
Molders of Plastic Products—Argentina. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Chile. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Uruguay. 

Professional and Scientific Instrument Im- 
porters and Dealers—Canary Islands. 

Professional and Scientific Instrument 
Importers and Dealers—Portugal. 


and Exporters of 





and 


Professional and Scientific Instrument 
Importers and Dealers—Spain. 
Professional and Scientific Instrument 


Importers and Dealers—Syria and Lebanon. 





Mexico’s Kconomy in 
1946—Foreign Trade 
Hits New Peak 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Foreign Trade 


The value of Mexican foreign trade 
reached an all-time peak in 1946, with an 
estimated total of approximately 4,555,- 
000,000 pesos (1 peso=$0.2062 U. S. cur- 
rency), which was 55 percent higher 
than the total for 1945. Although the 
values of both imports and exports were 
higher than in 1945, imports rose by 65 
percent while exports rose to a lesser de- 
gree, by 44 percent. Imports for the year 
amounted to an estimated 2,640,000,000 
pesos, and exports to some 1,915,000,000 
pesos. Mexico thus had a merchandise 
import balance of some 725,000,000 pesos 
in 1946—more than double the import 
balances of 270,000,000 pesos in 1945 and 
300,000 000 pesos in 1944. This heavy im- 
port balance—reflecting basic food de- 
ficits, the partial satisfying of deferred 
wartime demand, the growth of new in- 
dustries, and the public-works program— 
was the major factor accounting for the 
substantial decline in Mexico’s gold and 
foreign-exchange holdings. 

Although Mexican trade with the 
United States increased on an absolute 
basis, it declined relative to total Mexi- 
can trade with the world, reflecting the 
partial reopening of prewar outlets and 
sources with the advent of peace. While 
there was an increase of some 50 percent 
in Mexico’s imports from the United 
States in 1946 over 1945, the share of the 
United States in Mexico’s total imports 
had declined from 82.4 percent in 1945 
to an estimated 75.6 percent in 1946. 
Mexico’s exports to the United States in- 
creased by some 10 percent in 1946 over 
1945, although the portion of total ex- 
ports that moved to the United States 
declined from 83.8 percent in 1945 to an 
estimated 66.9 percent in 1946, approxi- 
mately the share taken by the United 
States in 1938. The greater decline in 
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the United States share of Mexico’s ex- 
ports as compared to that country’s im- 
ports is a reflection of reconstruction 
needs abroad as well as the relatively 
fortunate position of the United States 
as a source of supply. 

The Mexican mechanism of control 
over foreign trade in certain products, 
administered primarily by the Ministry 
of Finance, was broadened somewhat by 
the formation in the latter part of July 
of.a Commission for the Control of For- 
eign Trade, consisting of representatives 
of Government as well as of various pri- 
vate sectors of the economy. The Com- 
mission and its administrative subdi- 
visions, subject in effect to veto power by 
the Ministry of Finance, was formed by 
the National Economic Council, a repre- 
sentative body set up by the President to 
study ways and means of reducing the 
high cost of living. 

During 1946 Mexico evidenced its in- 
terest in continued stimulation of hemis- 
pheric trade through commercial-agree- 
ment activity. General most-favored- 
nation agreements were entered into 
with Canada and Costa Rica; commer- 
cial “modus-vivendi” conventions with 
Chile and El Salvador were renewed; and 
the bases for an agreement with Ecuador 
were reportedly under study. 

The trend toward renewed trade with 
Europe was accompanied by reported 
consideration of a trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia. 
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(Continued from p. 26) 


practically all imported from Argentina 
and Peru. 


COTTON Exports, BRAZIL 


Exports of cotton from the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, through the port of 
Santos, reached an all-time high during 
1946, amounting to 357,037 metric tons, 
as against 161,246 tons for 1945, 76,307 
tons for 1944, and 147,511 tons for 1943. 
The United Kingdom received 109,813 
metric tons; Italy, 71,713 tons; and 
China, 48,397 tons. Belgium, Spain, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden received most 
of the remainder. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE IN CHINA 


Mulberry-tree acreage in China in 
1946 was estimated at about half the 
prewar figure. Cocoons were brought in 
from Japan in 1946 to keep the silk- 
filature industry moving. Production of 
raw silk was estimated at 62,000 bales. 

Exports of raw silk in 1946 amounted 
to only 13,500 bales during the first 11 
months of 1946. In 1939, exports totaled 
39 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cab] 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce from rates reported by 


the Federal Reserve Board 


Country 


Pound 
Official 
Free 

Belgium France 

Canada Dollar 

Official 
Free 

Czechoslovakia Koruna 

Denmark Krone 

France (metropolitan Frane 

India Rupee 

Netherlands Guilder 

New Zealand Pound 

Norway Krone 

Portugal Escudo 

South Africa Pound 

Spain Peseta 

Sweden Krona 

Switzerland France 

United Kingdom Pound 

Official 

Free 


Australia 


*Averages of daily rates for that part of the vear 


Monetary unit 


luring which quotations were certified 


¢ transfers 
Average rate Latest 
available 
; quotation 
1945 1946 March 1947 April 1] 
(annual (annual (monthly 1947 j 
*$3. 2280 
*3. 2117 $3. 2154 $3. 2091 $3. 2001 
* (9229 0228 0228 0208 
9] 9520 1. O000 1. 0000 
0049 9329 9422 9320 
* O201 (201 0201 
* DUS 2087 2087 
* O197 OO84 OOS4 OOR4 
(1 O16 SOLS S016 
3793 781 779 3777 
346 2263 2220 3, 2220 
2018 2016 . 2016 
0405 0404 0408 
10) 4. 0050 4. 007 4. 0075 
0913 0913 0913 
st 2782 2782 
P35 St 2336 
*4 O8350 


*4. O3802 4. (32S 4.0273 4, 0275 


j 





77,115 bales; in 1940, 63,274 bales; and 
in 1941, 44.651 bales. The low volume 
in 1946 was attributed to high prices in 
China, which at the low rate of exchange 
so reduced the purchasing power of the 
United States dollar for Chinese prod- 
ucts as to make silk purchases by the 
New York market virtually prohibitive 
during the latter part of the year, not- 
withstanding relatively high New York 
prices. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, JAPAN 


Production of cocoons in Japan during 
1946 totaled 150,613,279 pounds. In Feb- 
ruary 1947, 8,252 bales of raw silk were 
produced and 31,713 reeling basins were 
in operation. 

Yokohama and Kobe raw-silk condi- 
tioning houses tested 11,175 bales for ex- 
port during February. The average 
grade tested AA for 13/15 denier and C 
for 20/22. Filatures reported that 36.9 
percent of their production was 13/15 
silk. Distributing agencies had 105,723 
bales for the month, including 68,707 
bales tested and earmarked for export. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT SITUATION, SYRIA 
AND LEBANON 


Export markets for Lebanese raw silk 
have been extremely dull, resulting in an 
accumulated exportable surplus. Silk- 
worm raisers, therefore, are reluctant to 
develop or resume former activities un- 
less outlets can be found for production. 
Relaxation of export restrictions on 
cocoons has been requested by cocoon 
producers, as offers have been received 
from France to purchase cocoons at rela- 
tively higher prices than are offered for 
raw silk. 

On the other hand, it has been sug- 
gested by the leaders in the raw-silk in- 


dustry that, if export restrictions on 
cocoons are maintained with a view to 
encouraging domestic silk reeling, neces- 
sary measures must then be taken to 
provide outlets for domestic raw-silk 
production at reasonable prices. 

The 1946 production of silk cocoons in 
Lebanon and Syria amounted to approx- 
imately 1,000,000 kilograms, about 60 per- 
cent of which were produced in the 
Lebanon. Reeling was done locally and 
about 90,000 kilograms of raw silk were 
produced. From 20 to 25 percent of raw- 
silk production is expected to be utilized 
locally, leaving an exportable surplus of 
from 68,000 to 72,000 kilograms. About 
50 percent of the surplus has already 
been exported to Switzerland, and a 
lesser amount to France, at unattractive 
prices. The remainder is still on hand, 
since local exporters are unwilling to sell 
at a loss during present extreme dullness 
of the export markets for Syrian and 
Lebanese silk. Domestic wholesale raw- 
silk prices, as of the end of March 1947, 
varied between 35 and 40 Lebanese 
pounds (approximately $15.90 and $18.18) 
a kilogram. 


PRODUCTION AND INSPECTION, KOREA 


Effective March 18, 1947, all raw silk 
produced in licensed filatures in Korea 
must be inspected and tested for quality, 
condition, and grade, under supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

At the middle of March, 3,350 basins 
were in operation, each averaging 124 
pounds of dry cocoons monthly. 





The reexportation from Haiti of ma- 
chines employed in industry has been 
prohibited until further notice by the 
Council of Ministers. 
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